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THE PROVERBS AND COMMON SAYINGS OF FHE CHINESE. 
By Rev. Artuur H. Smirn. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


IV.—PROVERBS CONTAINING ALLUSIONS TO HISTORICAL SEMI-HISTORICAL; 
LEGENDARY, OR MYTHICAL PERSONS OR EVENTS. 


IIE tendeney in Chinese Proverbs to cluster; by- a kind of 
crystallization, about a particular character, admits of numerous 


illustrations. The Sung Dynasty (a.p. 960-1278), produced many 
famous men, and great scholars, like Chu Shi (4% ¥£), the annotator 
of the Classi¢s and historian, whose name is almost as familiar to 
the Chinese m every succeeding age, as those of Confucius and 
Mencius, whose works he interpreted. It is not, however; the name 
of Chu fu izu, among men of his general era, which is most often 
heard in popular speech (although some of his reputed household 
words have become proverbial), but that of another mdividual 
who has become a national by-word and laughing-stock. Chu 
fu (zu is known principally to those who ean read, but there 
is scarcely any one, whether he ean read or not; who has not heard 
of Wu Ta Lang (§K Fe HR). This individual was a dwarf. His 
wife was named Ptan Chin Lien (#& 4s jifi), and is remembered 
for her intrigues with one Hsi Wén Ch'ing (P¥ PY HB), imtrigues 
to which her husband was unable to put a stop. It is said that this 
precious couple finally put an end to Wu Ta Lang, by compelling 
him to take a drug im which poison was infused, which he dared 
not refuse, although aware of their purpose. Hence the proverb— 
employed in reference to one who is driven to the wall—‘Wu Ta 
Langs dose of eign to die if he takes it, and sure to die if he 


does not,’ 3K Fc BB AR Fe, Pe aL FE OE a EES We Ta Lang 


had an elder brother known as Ww Sung Ge #4), who was a general 
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under Sung Chiang (28 ZL), already mentioned, and a man of ¢& 


oreat 
prowess. He was so fond of wine that his name has beceme pro- 
verbial. To revenge the murder of his brother, he killed 


his 
brother’s wife, and her paramour JIsi Wen Ch'ing. In penalty for 
{ e . 


r this 
offense he was banished. The commander of the district to which 
Wu Sung was exiled, was named Shih. He had a son known as 
Shih En (ji %), who taking advantage of his father’s military 
prestige, and of his own physical strength, had set up one of those 
little despotisms, so common in China, by which a tax is levied on 
every form ot trade, the only y ¢ “Ui Sead for whit ‘h is exe mpt ion from 
similar exactions by others than the particular petty tyrant who 
extorts them. In an evil hour for Shih En, a mightier robber than 
himself named Chiang, suddenly descended upon hin, beating and 
wounding him and driving him from the field, diverting the revenues 
to himself. Shih bethought himself of seeking the valiant aid of 
Wu Sung, which was cheerfully given, but to Shi/’s dismay, Wu 
drank such an amount of wine as apparently to unfit him for any 
exploits whatever. Wu, however, explained, that unless he was 
drunk, he was of no use as a fighter, and when entirely drunk he 
was invincible. He then attacked Chiang in his head-quaters, a 
place called the Happy Grove, and defeated him. Hence the pro- 
verb: ‘Wu Sung’s great brawl in the Happy Grove—the slave of his 
wine,’ $A K Ii) HW Ke iG Sl HK ti f—said of intoxicated 
persons. 

Wu Ta Lang is now the Chinese Man-of-Ill-Fame, as_ his 
name has come to suggest all varieties of unfavorable predicates ; in 
short he has become the ideal Mean Man (Jy J\*). Even a tiger, it 
is said, would not eat him, for he did not seem to be a man at all 
2 EA RE TAK BD. RG ANS FE UK 

He goes a hawking with an owl—a bird of ill name—and the 
man and the bird are well matched, fi *% Rh 20 FF TZ Thi F. 
$E BRN GA TE BR OE, ZE, said contemptuously of a bad master and 


bad servants. 
General incapacity is indicated by the observation that one is 
like ‘Wu Ta bang selling gruel—the man weak and his wares soft, 


HA MS HE we. A tk WE 


* A curious aspect of popular Chinese ethics, is exhi ed in a saying which declares 
that it is better to be a really superior man—like Chao K‘uang Yin who founded 
the Sung Dynasty—even though he should commit every kind of evil, than to be 
like Wu Ta Lang even though he. strictly —— rved all the known proprieties, 
Ne By ji Ka AY iid BE BE fil. aia If ae fi ny Ke DB. The meaning is 
that the lo fty spirit of the former conc Se ies his offences, while the essential 
meanness of the latter renders him contemptible, though his actions may be 


| y tu i i ‘ Lik 
} 


irrey react able 
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Anything which is hopelessly bad, is affirmed to be lke ‘Wu 

Ta Lang’s toes—not a single good one among them,’ #t Fe HH AY HA 
ae tye fe 
da Ul, — fi AF MY i Fi 

People of short stature, are bantered by being likened to ‘We 
Ta Lang turning on a gymnastic bar—when he was on the ground 
he could not reach the bar, and when on the bar he could not reach 

’ 
LoL 7 = « Fil : yl ays 
the ground, & HU MEAL Fo EF YA He 
‘When Wu Za Lang becomes Emperor, no one can ‘tell what 
Y | ) 
will happen,’ pk k ih AB K T. Ar i ik said of one who under- 
takes what he can not carry through. 

General incapacity is indicated by the saying: ‘Wu Ta Lang 
flying a kite—he can not make it rise,” fL KE TK MA, Gi 
FR ii 

Inj o 
The only favorable thing that we hear of him, is that his 


d oS 


garments were of the proper length—ncither too long nor tvo 
short—exactly right, $4 i (4% FW Se H 4 TE fe Hh GA 
Used of anything which is well done. 

When the completeness of the temples on Mount Tai is spoken 
of, it is a common jest to reply: ‘Did you see any temple to Wu Ta 
Lang ??—a sportive intimation that any excellence, however great 
and undisputed, (such as the varicty of the ‘Temples on ‘Tai Shan) is 
open to small and irrational criticism (such as the complaint at not 
finding any recognition of a departed Worthy, of so much celebrity 


as Wu Tu Lany). 


V.—PROVERTS RELATING TO SPECIFIC PLACES OR DISTRICTS, OR TO 
PERSONS OR EVENTS OF MERELY LOCAL IMPORTANCE. 

The boundary line between this class of sayings and the last, is 
not always distinet, since a person of local celebrity may become 
famous, and a sinall place may come in time to have a great name. 
Local proverbs are of many varieties. Some of them refer to 


facts in the realm of physical geography. As, for example: ‘The 


re 





Yellow River is a prodigal son, the Grand Canal is an inexhaustible 
hox of jewels to support the family,’ DE jaf HE We Re FT, HE ML GT ZL 
He Be Vy HE FE ZR. ‘The Grand Canal was dug to give safe convey- 
anee of the southern tribute rice to Peking, without fear of storms 
or pirates. The Yellow River, nearly useless for navigation, must 
be constautly kept banked in at vast expense, or it inundates whole 
provinces. 

The Hu To River (2 ¥€ ji) which rises in northern Shansi, 
finds its way through the ‘Tai Han (Je 4 lf) mountains near the 
eity of Cheng Ting Iu (JE % fF) where it comes upon the great plain 
of Chihli, In the course of years it has washed down thousands 
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of acres of sand, which spreads all over the land and buries the soil 
out of sight. In time the channel silts up, and at the next annual 
flood the waters swing off into some new course, carrying devastation 
in their track. This process has continued for ages, and observation 
on the course of the erratic stream is condensed in the saying: 
‘Never south of Héng, never north of Pting,’ fH A i @. LH 3 AR, 
7,e, Heng Shui Hsien (@§ 7K #%) and An Pting Hsien (4 4 WR), 
cities which are an hundred miles or more apart. 

Another class of sayings gives expression to some fact of local 
history, or to some soi disant prophecy. e.g. ‘When the monastery 
of T*an Che is burned, the city of Peking will be inundated,’ 4 #8 
a St te 7k ME HR. This is the prophetic dictum of Somebody, 
referring to a celebrated temple south-west of Peking. Predictions 
of this sort are received by the masses with the most implicit faith. 

‘Fire and flood at Tientsin, but not the calamity of war.’ 
KRetBpBRAAKKZKRWAT 2B, This is a reputed 
saying of Liu Po Wen (Qi) {fj ji) one of the celebrated adherents 
of Hung Wu (zt RR), who founded the Ming Dynasty. He is 
generally regarded as a Prophet, but whether he ever said any of 
the remarkable things attributed to him, is known only to the 
Immortals. Jt is a singular circumstance that if the obseryation 
was in reality a prediction, it has come to fact, The people of 
Tientsin have been often in mortal peril of the horrors of war— 
especially when the Tai Pting rebels marched against Peking, 
on which occasion, they made a permanent (and unaccountable) halt 
at Ching Hai Hsien (sR H# BR) 25 miles south of 'Tientsin, and that 
city was saved. So likewise in 1860, when the British and French 
troops inyaded Chihli; the fighting was done at Pei T'ang, Tuku, 
Chang Chia Wan and near T*ung-chow, while Tientsin again escaped. 
Fires are of great frequency. The whole region was inundated 
from 1871 to 1873, causing extreme misery. 

‘Three inconspicuous mountains produced a race of kings ; four 
city gates not opposite each other, account for the number of high 
officials,’ = [lj A Ba HE Me, PY A iG ey B. This couplet em- 
bodies the popular opinion in regard to the situation of the Capital 
of Shantung, which is peculiar. The mountains on the south, the 
remarkable spring at the south-west corner of the city, and three 
small hills in the vicinity, have exerted a powerful geomantic 
influence. The ground is saturated with water, hence the place is 
regarded as a kind of boat. One of the little hills referred to is 
called Chiieh Shan (#% Wj), ‘Peg Mountain,’ for it is this to which 
the boat is tied, and without which it might drift entirely away ! 
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A third variety of local proverbs specifies some objects of 
interest in a city or district. Thus e.g. a city in Chihli called 7's‘ang 
Chow (jg JH), was long since removed from its site, (the Chinese are 
always carrying their cities about in this way) and replanted twelve 
or fifteen miles westward. The place was once famous for a pair of 
iron lions—still to be seen—of gigantic size. Tung Kuang (Ht 3% BF), 
a district city on the Imperial Canal, has a large idol of iron, while 
Ching Chow (& JH) not far distant, west of the Canal, boasts a 
pagoda, which, in that part of China, are of infrequent occurrence. 
These several objects are woven into proverbial jingles, thus: ‘The 
lions of 7's‘ang Chow, the Ch‘ang Chow pagoda,’ The great iron Ptu 
Sa of Tung Kuang Hsien, fe WM Ii F. BIA TE. HE HE WK TE 
Rhymes of this kind are probably universal throughout the empire. 
They are collected into little pamphlets called ‘ Visits to the Cities 
of All Creation’, 3 i J PF JH, and other similar titles (like other 
eheaply printed books full of wrong characters), a perusal of which 
forms the only substitute which most persons can command for our 
primary geographies. 

The peculiarities of a city are often made up into a little 
bundle of three, and called its treasures in imitation of the Three 
Precious Ones (= ¥¥) of the Buddhists. Thus Peking has its 
treasures three—horses that do not kick [because the crowds are so 
constant that horses are not easily frightened], dogs that do not bite 
[because they continually see strangers], and damsels of 17 and 18 
that run loose in the streets,’ [because the Tartar fashions in this 
respect are totally diverse from those of the Chinese, who, like the 
Apostle Paul, require that the young women should be keepers at 
home.) 4b 73k, = MN. GA Bi Hy Hs, FEA GU ei 

‘The three specialties of Pao Ting Fu,—iron balls, the stone 
melon, and the Ch'un pu lao {R € HF, = Fi FE. HEL ON EAE. 
In Pao Ting Fu are manufactured little iron balls which are held 
in the hand for a plaything, and are by some considered as a tonic. 
The Lieh kua is a stone, shaped somewhat like a gourd, built into 
the floor of the verandah of a shop in the western part of the city. 
It is supposed to be a charm capable of checking the ‘social evil. 
According to report, attempts have been made to dig up this 
wonderful stone, but the deeper the excavation, the larger the space 
which the stone occupied. Arguing from these data, the ‘melon’ 
has been thought by some to be the summit of a mountain, all but 
the tip of which is buried! The Ch‘un-pu-lao is a plant somewhat 
resembling mustard, and much cultivated’ in this region. 

‘Tientsin has its treasures three—the drum tower [which has a 
double arch, regarded by the Chinese as a master-piece of difficulty 
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in the architectural line, the plan of which, according to tradition, 
was revealed to the builder in a dream] the forts, [of which there 
were originally seven, built in the Ming Dynasty by Yung Lo and 
now entirely demolished], and the beli-tower [a structure of no 
pretensions whatever, and probably only mentioned in this con- 
nection because the last character (often pronounced /ao) happened 
to rhyme with p‘ao],’ KR ft #, = fe FE, a 8,14, WIE. 

‘The four peculiarities of Chi Nan Fu: the Temple of the North 
Pole, inside the north gate ; the Mountain of the Thousand Buddhas 
outside the south gate ; the grave of Min tzu outside the east gate ; 
and the Pao Tu Spring outside the west gate, 9% i FR, WO Bt YE, 
HG PY ER BAG a GH, PY Sb OE TO a, BE PY Sb BS OB 
YW FY Ah pA Rf YE ve in, Min tsu was one of the di sciples of Con- 
fucius. He is aaleidel among the Twenty-four Patterns of Filial 
Obedience, and his name has thus become familiar to every one. 
(See Mayer’s Manual, No. 503.) | His step-mother had two children 
of her own,* and took care to see that they were warmly clad, while 
he was made to wear garments wadded only with reeds and rushes. 
Old Mr. Ain was totally unacquainted with his son’s wardrobe, but 
one extremely cold day he sent Win fzu to harness the chariot, and 
drive his father out. On the way Win tzu dropped the lines and 
the whip owing to his being in a chronic state of semi-congelation. 
His father thus came to a knowledge of his sufferings, and was 
so indignant that he resolved to divorce Mrs. M. at once. Young 
Min tzu, however, who was an ardent disciple of Jeremy Bentham 
in the opinion that the ruling principle jof one’s actions should 
always be ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number,’ met 
his father’s announcement of the impending separation, with the 
observation :— 


‘With a Mother at home, one son endures distress, 
When the Mother is gone, tlree sons are motherless,’ 


HE iE —- FB i $=FH 
The effect of this behaviour of a tzu was that so often found 
in Chinese stories. Old Mr. IW/in was led to reconsider his decision, 
and Mrs. J/in was so affected that she became as fond of Win tzu as 


€ 


of her own children! Hence the common proverb: setter one son 


cold, than three sons bereft,’ [as they would surely have been if no one 
but Mr. in had looked after them] fi ta —-HR Waa FF iH, 

‘The three specialties of Shen Chow [a city in central Chihli], 
millet, willow rods, and large honey-peaches,’ Re WA A = BH. 
Jy KB AF. He HK BE. _ Tt is evident that some ‘treasures’ might 


* Some accounts say three. There seems to be an uncertainty on the subject, 
similar to that concerning the progeny of John Rogers, who left, at his 
martyrdom, ‘Nine small children, and one at the breast.” 
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in this way be predicated of any and every place, whatever its 
importance or lack of importance. For aught that appears to tho 
contrary, the cities of China are all labelled—each with its little 
rhyme, and the same is true of the regions outside the Great Wall; 
thus: ‘The three treasures from Hbeyond the Barriers, Ginseng, 

Sable-skins, and Wu-/a grass,’ JJ ah = =ERABAKR 5H. 

Ginseng, called the ‘divine plant,’ is one of the most precious drugs 
in the Chinese pharmacopoeia. 'T ie Wu-la grass, so called in imitation 
of a Mongol and Manchoo word, is much valued by the inhabitants 
of the ‘outer regions’ for its heating properties. It is worn inside 
the shoes to keep the feet warm, and the root is a medicine. 

‘Three curious things beyond the Pass are spied: The windows 
pasted on the outer side; the walls not eid, but pounded up in 
roy, and food is ladled out by means of gourds,’ BY it f 4 = 
2: BE, BL AT HH, SLT SK. ME BL AE Mh. The most trivial 
Cc anatase s do not escape the keen eyes of the Chinese, nor is the 
opportunity lost to turn them to a metaphorical sense. ‘There is a 
species of frogs in North China, which do not croak, but after swell- 
ing up as if in promise of emitting a mighty sound, appear suddenly 
to swallow it. Hence: ‘The frogs pol Chi Nan Fu [also said of other 
places] give no sound,’ #% yj HF Ay WE, He TE SZ, «= Metaphorically 
of one who swallows his resentment. 

Some local sayings refer to the commercial characteristics of 
certain places, as: ‘One Market in Honan [Chu I[sien Chen & {jl} Zit], 
one Fair in Chihli [2I/sin Chih 3 4 in Chit Lu Hsien $i KE Wel, 
one Village in Shantung,’ [Chow ts'un J] #f east of Chi Nan Fu, 
i fa — Bi, Wi HR — 4. WwW HK — 4, Each of these places is tho 
center of an extensive trade. 

Some of the sayings of this sort appear extremely trivial, but 
serve to illustrate the facility with which the Chinese discover 
analogies. Thus a local proverb runs: ‘ The foot-cloths of Mu Lan 
Tien have borders, 7X Ty HE 5 BE WH EF. Ay GE, ‘This is a market- 
town in Honan, where strips of cloth with which women’s feet are 
bound, are worn with a narrow border of fine work on each edge. 
The expression ‘It has a border,’ is used to indicate that an affair 
can be managed—is not entirely hopeless—and thus resembles the 
strips of cloth from Du Lan Tien. 

‘The assortment of goods at the uo Chow fair is complete, yet 
there are no collars made of the skin of hedge-hogs, no long jackets 
of ee ; neither are there golden manure forks nor silver manure 
baskets,” 5 JH (Gy £8 BE As, 22 AH iM He FR ae BER 
fF Ge “ Mao Chow is a market town in Central Chihli (probably 
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in former times a city of the second order, as its name implies) 
cclebrated for its great Fair. The saying is used like the one pre- 
viously quoted in reference to the lack of any temple on Z'ai Shin 
to Wu Ta Lang, to indicate that unreasonable exceptions may be 
taken to any kind or degree of completeness. 

‘Go to Liu T'ang Kou and cool off,” PER EA we OH AR, 
This is a village in Chihli, whose inhabitants are reputed to havo 
‘no business with any man.’ One who is very angry is exhorted to 
go to this lonesome place to get cooled,’ because it is a cool (unfre- 
quented 4} Zh) spot. 

‘When one goes out of the Chia Yi Pass, he sees with his two 
eyes nothing but blue sky, Hi S 34 0¢ BA. i 1B 2 FF RK, «This 
Pass is at the southern extremity of the Great Wall, in the province 
of Kansuh. ‘The regions beyond (on the way to Barkosel) are 
popularly supposed to be desolation itself. The saying may be 
applied to one at the end of his resources, ‘flat on his back, looking 
up into the sky.’ 

It is common to see pasted over doorways, the characters San 
Ta Chiu Ju, = 3 Fu fn, ‘Three Abundanees, Nine Resemblanees,’ 
the latter referring to a passage in the Book of Odes. The threo 
things to be wished for in abundance, are great Felicity, extreme 
Old Age, and many Sons (4% ji B BH & HH), A parody on this 
phrase has become proverbial with regard to the province of Shan- 
tung. ‘The three abundances of Shantung: eore doctors than 
patients, more school-teachers than readers, more who weave cloth 
than who wear it” PRE BBWMLBRRHS AHH 
© HM 3. hk i AK RMS, 

There is a class of local sayings, which refer to the mental or 
moral characteristics of the inhabitants, or to their. habits of life. 
As e.g. ‘The Peking people cherish grudges, while Tientsin people 
[i.e. those who belong to 7“en Ching Wei FR # FH) are brawlers,’ 
Jt ¥. 4 8 F. Like the ancient saying, ‘The Cretans are 
always liars.’ 

‘Shansi people drive came} litters, Shantung people earry all 
their bedding, Chihli people make senseless tumults,’ [lj Py §% Be #5, 
Wi Se He He HS, a REE HR, Shansi is a mountainous province, 
where travelig is conducted by means of litters; Shantung is a 
densely peopled province, multitudes of whose inhabitants go to 
great distances to find work. They are the water-carriers and 
servants in Peking, and they form by far the larger proportion of 
the population in the new province of Sheng Ching. In winter the 
great roads are lined with one unintermittent stream of Shantung 
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men going home, and returning to their work in the early spring; 
hence the allusion to ‘bedding.’ The rowdies of Tientsin (called 
hun hsing ten {% Sh =F). Are well known throughout China, and 
sometimes (as in the Tientsin massacre of 1870) come near to 
competing with the ‘dangerous classes’ of western countries. 

‘ Southerners are unprincipled ; Westerners are thrifty ; North- 
erners are foolish,’ AF . #1 #. Gk FF. The Chinese constantly 
speak of other Chinese, who belong to a different part of the Empire, 
in the same disdainful manner which they employ toward foreigners. 
Kach region has its nickname. In the northern provinces, natives 
of Kuangtung and Fukien are contemptuously called ‘Southern 
Barbarians’ (fj #f-). In the same way natives of the northern 
provinces going southward, are derisively styled ‘ Northern Tartars’ 
(dt # ¥). There appears to be very little real unity among the 
Chinese, simply as citizens of one common country. Thus, even a 
Chihli man, although a resident of the most northern province in 
China, is called a ‘Southern Barbarian’ when he goes beyond 
the Great Wall, as much as if he haled from Canton or Foochow. 

'The people of Shansi have a unique place in the commercial 
system of China. A large part of the banking business is in their 
hands, and it is popularly supposed that no Pawnshop can succeed 
without a Shansi man for Manager. They have spread themselves 
not. only all over the Eighteen Provinces, but far into Central Asia. 
They are willing to leave their families for years together, while 
most Chinese return home at least onceayear. ‘They are regarded 
as extremely sagacious in perceiving the smallest pecuniary ad- 
vantage, alert in using opportunities, patient under provocation, 
and, when angry, easily appeased by the prospect of a good bargain ; 
thus furnishing a striking contrast to the natives of many other 
provinces. Hence the common saying, ‘Shansi Delvers—they love 
gain, but do not value their lives,’ lj @ FF. BW AE fr, The 
epithet Chao-tzu (§% F), Seekers, is slightingly employed with 
reference to the qualities already mentioned. Shansi men are also 
called Old Westerners (#% P§, §i.), and are the butt of many banter- 
ing sayings. 

‘Two Shantung men quarrelling over an onion,’ fj f@ Wy HA 
J 2. HH — RR, The people of this province are supposed to be 
especially addicted to onions. Each region, according to popular 
belief, has-its own peculiar taste. The people of the south delight in 
sugar, while those of the north use vegetables in pickle, and other- 
wise consume salt to an extent elsewhere unknown. The Shansi 
people are celebrated for their fondness for vinegar, and the men of 
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the East Shantung for their taste for the pungent. Hence: ‘ South 
sweet, the North salt, the Hast pungent, the West sour, Ry ff, 
4b we. He HE, PE HE. The only remaining one of ‘the five ‘tastes,’ 
‘bitter (#f) is not localized—perhaps because ‘eating bitterness’ is 
the prerogative of the entire race. 

‘When old do not enter Ssw Chuan, and when young avoid 
Ruangtung, BAA). BA ARR. The people of south-western 
China have the reputation of being much more belligerent than those 
in the north, therefore beware of Ssu Chtuan. Canton is famous for 
its licentiousness, and should be avoided by the young. 

‘The Pekingese are hungry devils, the Tientsin people are 

; ~ Id <7 ny y a 
thirsty ones,’ JE 3 A EE FE DORA BBE HM. In Peking 
the meeting of friends is a signal for an invitation to eat; in 
Tientsin, to drink tea; at the south, to drink wine. ‘ Let gods and 
immortals beware of Twenty-li-shop,’ jh {| A A+ Ba. A 
village near Ho Chien Fu (jij fj ff) in Chihli, which had a bad name. 
Local sayings of this sort are probably universal. 

‘The mountains not high, the waters not deep, the men 
deceitful, and the women licentious,’ lj A 7. 1k HBR BS HH. 
KE &. This most uncomplimentary saying is current in regard 
to Chi Nan Fu, and is probably spoken of other places also. 

‘Hard to leave, hard to give up, is Han Tan Hsien’ BE HE BE 
AS HIS HE WS, This is a city in south-western Chihli, which is at 
present known chiefly for the seductive influences thrown around 
young men who go there to engage in trade.* It is often mentioned 
in Chinese history, and contains a few old temples. It is distin- 
guished as the place at which Lit Tung Pin (& jij BH), to whom 
reference has been already made, had a famous dream. He had fled 
thither to save his life, and here he found Chung Li Ch‘ iian ($8 St HE, 
See Mayer’s Manual, No. 90), in a ruined temple, boiling yellow 
millet. While looking on Lit Tung Pin fell asleep, and dreamed that 
he became Emperor, enjoying all the grandeur of this hich position 

, ying gn} 
for an entire life time. When he had grown old, as he was about to 
die, he awoke and found himself again in the same old temple where 
he had fallen asleep, and, to his surprise, the millet which was at 
that time on the fire, was not yet cooked. Reflecting upon his dream, 
ne perceived that a ie riches and honor in the would are but 
he } 1 that all tl I 1 } tl ld but 
emptiness. This determined him to give up the deceitful and transi- 


* This character is also given in an additional line to another town but a few miles 

nm , 2 a : 7 $01 ) ee 

from Han Tan, the name of which is Lin Ming Barrier (5; y [bed ) but which is 
popularly designated as the Forty-five li place—the Devil’s Gate. [J 


Ag 52 FY BA. 
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tory joys of life, and follow Chung Li Ch'iian into retirement, where 
he became one of the most famous of the Eight Immortals (J\ {jJj). 
This occurrence is constantly referred to, in the words: ‘The Yellow 
Millet Dream and Awakening,’ fg 3£ #8 He, or ‘The Dream of Han 
Tan and the return to consciousness,’ #f} i} 2 #, 

The phrase is used in connection with other familiar images, 
to indicate the evanescence of wealth, happiness, etc., as in the 
following verse :— 

‘Hfonor and Wealth are like descending dew 
Which lightly falls, then swiftly fades from view ; 
So Fame and Glory like the hoar frost white, 
When once the sun shines, vanish from the sight ; 
And all the race of Heroes we esteem 
But as the Yellow Millet’s transient Dream.’ 


ta 076 A. REE i 
it 0 MEE, MR a 

Of some local sayings it is difficult or impossible to obtain the 
explanation, for in China there are in popular circulation no such 
volumes of ‘ Notes and Queries’ as abound in English, wherein the 
remotest origin of everything is laboriously traced. Of this sort, the 
following proverb, widely current about Tientsin, and referring to a 
village in that vicinity, is a specimen. ‘If you can not sell your 
pepper vinegar elsewhere, go to Fang Feng Chiang,” I} 3B RA T 
+k th WE — ot) BEE HE 4 HR. This means that if business can not 
be done at a profit in one place, there are others which promise 
better; but what is meant by ‘ pepper-vinegar,’ even ‘the oldest 
inhabitant’ of this village does not pretend to know. 

A large proportion of proverbs coming under this general head, 
contain an allusion to some person of merely local reputation, and 
often of no reputation at all, some incident in connection with whom, 
has, however, sufficed to fix his name, like a fly caught in amber. 
From the nature of these sayings, most of them have a very 
restricted currency, but within the area where they are known at 
all, no proverbs are oftener quoted or more universally understood, 
because of their piquancy and local flavor. They arise by spontaneous 
generation, and the number is constantly increased by new growths. 
Their quality will be exhibited in the following examples, many of 
the characters of which lived at Tientsin. 

‘Chou Hsien Sheng crossing the river—lying down,’ J 56 46 j& 
iJ, $7 “F @), This was a poor man who entered a ferry boat, but 
as he was known to have no money, the boatman refused to row him 
over the river. Upon this Chou lay down in the boat, which must 
either cross the river or suspend business. The words ‘ Chou Hsien 
Sheng crossing the river,’ are used in reference to a person who is 
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asleep, or who has tripped. The whole point in the quotation of 
sayings of this sort, lies in omitting the predicate, which is supposed 
to be immediately supplied by the hearer. 

‘ Liu Lao Wan dropping his cakes—in deep trouble,’ 2] #% 3 
$a fe fF Uy. This was a coolie who early every morning left 
home in quest of employment, taking with him the cakes which 
Tientsin workmen (who have but two regular meals a day) are 
always nibbling in the intervals of their work. One day he dropped 
his cakes, which some one else picked up. An acquaintance met 
him, and began to jest with him, but he replied: ‘I have a heavy 
heart.’ Upon inquiry all his trouble turned out to be owing to the 
loss of his lunch. Hence the expression is tantamount to ‘much 
ado about nothing.’ 

‘Wang Shih Erh taking no medicine, died of his disease,’ 
+= KP &. FE YE. Used in reference to anything for which 
there is no help, deep poverty, Xe. 

‘ Hsing San assisting at a funeral—not:a man,’ Fi] = 5 HK. 
”A # A. The musicians hired for funeral occasions, are in the 
habit of striking up with their instruments whenever any of the 
family which is in mourning appears. This man sing was the 
friend of a family which had lost one of its members, and acted as 
general manager. At his approach the musicians were about to 
‘blow music,’ when he hastily interposed, exclaiming: ‘I am not a 
man.’ What he intended to say was that he was not one of the 
family, but this casual slip of the tongue has served to perpetuate 
his name, and to spread it far and wide; for this saying (as well as 
the next) is said to be extensively current, not only in considerable 
parts of the province of Chihli, but in portions of Shantung, Honan, 
and all over Manchuria—where a certain percentage of the popula- 
tion are from Tientsin. Such is the imperishable vitality of a casual 
expression! ‘The words ‘Z[sing San assisting at a funeral,’ form a 
convenient mode of reviling one, in the oblique Chinese manner, 
meaning; ‘ You do not deserve to be called a man.’ 

‘ Met Hsing Sheng filching a tobacco pipe—done because it must 
be done,’ # 46 ERI SB. KEE hh BX. This individual, 
feeling ‘the pinch of poverty,’ stole a pipe. When detected, he 
quoted the phrase from Mencius. The incongruity of a classically 
educated sneak-thief, has kept green the memory of his theft and of 
his citation, and given its perpetrator a celebrity which no amount 
of merely honest scholarship would have secured to him. 

This same quotation is sometimes made to do duty in a different 


connection. There is a local legend in the province of Shantung, of 
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a Literary Graduate (¥ >F) who was too poor to own a donkey, and 
who therefore employed a man—such is the inverted condition of the 
labor marker in China—to turn the stone roller by which the grain 
is ground. Happening along one day,-the scholar saw his servant 
engaged in this occupation, which is regarded as the special pre- 
rogative of beasts and women, and injudiciously laughed. His 
employeé flaw into a fury, and vowed that his master should turn 
the roller himself or be beaten if he refused. As the hired man 
was physically the stronger, the Hsin-ts‘ai had no resource but to 
comply. Hence the saying: ‘The Literary Graduate turning the 
mill—did it because he was compelled to do it, 7 HE BE. A HH 
th BZ. 

Melon-rinds for shoe patches—not the article sold by regular 
dealers, G MKT BF AEE RS BEB. A half-blind shoe- 
maker was imposed upon by a wag, who gave him a lot of dried 
water-melon rinds, representing them to be donkey-skin. When 
some one came to have his shoe mended, the cobbler used this 
new leather for the purpose, in perfect good faith. The next day 
the rend was as bad as ever, and the customer returned to make 
complaint of the bad work. The disciple of Crispin examined 
the shoe and—still unsuspicious of any joke—merely observed 
that this particular leather had not reached him through the 
regular channels of trade (A #2 JF #8 & 8%), which has passed 
into a euphemistic expression for any one or any thing not up 
to the mark. 

‘Deaf Wang firing a cannon—no explosion, #8 - fi 4. 
4% J. Whether there was a sound or not, he could not hear it. 
Met. of any business unfinished. 








‘ Kao San at the ancestral graves—an incessant stream of revil- 
ing,  — ES A OB, This was an unfilial son, who lived 
in the days of Chia Ch'ing. Lest others should ridicule him, he 
unwillingly paid the customary visits to the family graves, where, 
however, he spent his whole time in insultiug his ancestors by vile 
language. Met. of anything done unwillingly, and which leads to 
abusive words. 

‘ Sha Hsi selling dumplings—the bottom fallen out,’ #8 3% ¥ 
@ —. ti ST HW. This was a voracious youngster who was in 
the habit of eating off the bottom of the meat dumplings which he 
was sent upon the street to sell. When asked how they came to be 
defective at the base, he invariably replied that they were made so in 
the first place. Met. of heavy losses, or of any circumstance of 
which it may he said ‘the bottom has dropped out.’ 
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‘Sha Hsi driving home ducks—they all came,’ {2 3% 5 EE TGF. 
4» KH Bij, Being hired to take care of a flock of ducks, he returned 
one night witha great many of them being missing. On being asked 
where the rest had gone, he replied: ‘They have all come. When 
he was told to count them and see, he replied that he did not know 
how to count, he only knew that ‘they have all come.’ Said of a 
complete gathering, &c. 

‘The little priest dragging a chain—it will be the death of me,’ 
hh # eH. EG FT. This lad was set to perform a vow, 
after the manner of Buddhist and Taoist priests, by dragging a long 
and heavy iron chain. Whenever he was overcome by the fatigue of 
this severe labor, he would exclaim: ‘ This will be the death of me!’ 
An expression now proverbial for extreme misery. 

‘Wang, the District Magistrate, investigating a case—‘ You are 
ascamp!’ Ek ip (9 38. AE HF A. This man held office in the 
Tientsin District in 1821. He was an excellent official, virtuous 
and intelligent. Whenever a blackleg was brought before him, his 
invariable observation was: ‘You are not a good man,’ i.e. you 
are a knave. 

‘Ching Hsieu Sheng begging—one cash,’ 4 96 AE fh FE. - XB 
This was a rich man of the reign of Hsien Feng, who was as unfilial 
as his father had been before him. No one who worked for him, or 
had any dealings with him, left his door without reviling him—wmore 
Chinense. ‘The vengeance of heaven, however, overtook him; for a 
son, whose abilities gave much promise of his future, suddenly 
became deranged. He soon reduced the property to nothing, and 
became hunself a beggar. Whenever he met any one, he stretched 
out his hand, and cried :, ‘Give me one cash!’ The words are used 
to signify a single copper. 

‘Huo Te carrying the god of medicine—oppressed by fate,’ 
#6 4 Gl $4 8 SE GR. GH AR A.) This is another instance of a lapse 
of speech becoming proverbial. Huo Te, who lived in the time of ‘Tao 
Kuang, attended the Fair held in honor of the god of medicine, and 
helped to carry the chair in which the divinity himself rode. Sud- 
denly Huo Te stumbled and fell, when he exclaimed: ‘I was 
oppressed by fate, (yin ya 3 JR f¥). What he intended to say was 
that he was made dizzy by the weight, ( ya yiin JiR jf 4). Used of 
persons whose fate is against them, and also of confusion as to the 
points of the compass, &c. 

‘Making pewter tankards at midnight—habituated to ery his 
wares, 42 & df B if. 1 TS GW. This refers to an artisan, 


whose daily cry was: ‘Pewter mugs made!’ One night he called 
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out these words in a dream, from which circumstance the expression 
has become a synonym for any fixed habit. 

‘Pai Erl’s mother riding in a sedan. chair—the first. time, 
6 Sd fe WG a ES. BE — GE. «This woman when a child was 
adopted by the family into which she was to marry (#% 3S (YI HE A), 
and therefore had no opportunity to go from home (fH PY) when she 
was married, and thus never entered a sedan chair. One night she 
was summoned in haste to attend a sick neighbor, and a sedan was 
sent for her. Instead of backing into the chair as others do, she 
walked under the canopy, and then turned around. The chair-coolies 
all langhed at her, to whom she naively responded, ‘It is the first 
time [ was ever in a chair’ IJfence ‘Pai Erh’s mother ina chair,’ 
is used for a trial trip, or first experiment of any kind. 

‘San Wang Yeh begging—bold language, = TE ip FJ 14a 
K OR. This refers toa play in which a character appears in the 
depths of poverty who strikes his bare back with a brick (4 Hie) 
after the manner of Chinese beggars to excite sympathy. His 
demands, however, instead of being confined, like those of ordinary 
mendicants to a single cash, or at most two, were for ‘yellow gold, 
‘white silver,’ ‘real pearls,’ ‘precious jade, &c. If however the 
individual solicited was positively unprovided with any of these 
offerings, San Wang Yeh professed himself willing to put up with 
a tael of silver. Used of impudent demands. 

‘Hsiao Pai Lien tzu—never seen,’ fv ie Fo =} fit = 
This Little White Face was a thief of extraordinary discretion in 
his movements, who lived is such perpetual seclusion as to be never 
taken. Used of persons who are difficult to find. 

‘Liu Kao Shou curing a malady—external practice takes no 
account of internal maladies,’ 2)  # 7% Hi. Sh FA EE WB, 
A man was wounded in the right temple by an arrow which passed 
through his temple (apparently into the frontal sinus) and came out 
at the left temple. The physician named above, was called to attend 
the case, and taking a saw, cut off the ends of the arrow close to the 
man’s head, and (according to the invariable practice of Chinese 
doctors) stuck on a plaster over the wound. To this treatment 
the family offered the natural objection that the body of the arrow 
was still unextracted, to which he replied: “ External practitioners 
have nothing to do with internal complaints.” The phrase is used 
of outsiders, (Jay Sh fj) in distinction from those directly concerned. 
Medical skill of this quality would not seem to entitle its possessor 
to the general confidence of the public, nor to any celebrity in the 


++ 


item of diagnosis. 
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Yet another local saying declares that when Liu Hao Shou 
shook his head, there was no help for the patient, 3 5 SP # OF. 


sy! 0 
A ¥G 2 TE. ‘The more one undersiands of the Chinese Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, the more accurate appears the observation 
attributed in the Analect’s to Confucius, that the qualifications for 
being a Wizard and a Doctor are in one respect identical ! 

Niu Ts‘e tzu calling his sister—100 cash (46 4 Ph ML WL. 
— 1B $8 This was a bad character, whose sister’s family would 
not allow him to enter the door. Every day he came to the entrance 
of the yard, and called ‘Sister! Sister!’ who always gave him the 
the same amount. ‘The expression has become one of the numerous 
circumlocutions denoting an hundred cash. 

‘Ch'eng To [Steelyard-Weight] becoming an Ensign—when 
luck comes it brings astuteness,” #9 4 JQ. MEH B. 
Steelyard-Weight was the nickname of a soldier in the days of 
Chien Sung, who once paid a visit to Tientsin. Ch‘eng-t'o was at the 
time in charge of the ammunition, and at another he practiced 
athletics, for which, by reason of his insignificant stature, he was 
very ill fitted. He had a stalwart comrade, to whom he proposed 
that when the Emperor reviewed the troops, and they had an 
opportumity to display their skill in boxing, the big fellow should 
allow himself to be overthrown by his little antagonist. This 
unexpected result would probably amuse the Emperor. It was 
further agreed that if His Majesty bestowed any pecuniary reward, 
as in such cases is often done, the defeated comrade should receive 
the lion’s share. Hverything was done as planned—the Emperor 
was delighted, but contrary‘to programme, he bestowed no money, 
but promoted the Steelyard Weight to be an Ensign. His unre- 
warded companion ‘died of vexation.’ The incident is used as an 
illustration of the proverb which i1é embodies. 

‘The vicious Zien San Sao, disturber of the household—jumped 
into the Yellow River and stirred it up,’ # 3 A EB AGH = eB. we 
EF iy SE 7k MBH HF. ‘This woman is varicasly referred to the time 
of Kang T'sin or to that of the ‘Three Emperors’ (a chronological 
variation of several thousands or perhaps tens of -thousands of 
years). She was undutiful to her father-in-law, and to her mother- 
in-law, would not reverence her husband, and succeeded in breaking 
up the whole family. Being divorced by her husband, she sought to 
marry again, but no one would risk the venture. In her vexation 
she plunged into the Yellow River which was ever after turbid! 

‘Kao Erh Heang Tzu beheaded—just in time for the new 


law, 7% — RF RD # EL 7 HF WW. This rowdy who became 
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involved in a serious fracas. The Governor General had recently 
memorialized the Emperor to make the employment of every form 
of military weapon by civilians a capital crime. When this offense 
occurred, the imperial decree had lately been published. Kao Erh 
was just in time to be overtaken -by the new law. The saying is 
used e.g. of merchants who send their goods to a place where the 
market rate is high, just in time to meet a fall in prices. 

‘Old Mrs. Wang’s Do-the-boys-Hall, & #% =E 45 W5 f3.¢# FE 
KB Bt WA %, Two motherless children were put in her care by the 
father who was engaged in trade at adistance. She ‘did’ them 
both to death. Used of ruining another’s business, under guise of 
helping him. 

‘Like Old Mrs. Ning’s historical knowledge, JR 4% Ff #5 45 
, 0 A very intelligent old lady, but most of what she 
knew was odds and ends wrongly put together. Used of ‘ rotten 
scholarships,’ (Jf f), 

‘San Fu Tzu performing—now look at me! = ¥ fF FH BB. 
BE 1 #, This was a gymnast who exhibited feats of sword exercise 
for a living. When the other performers had finished he always 
cried: ‘Now look at me!’ Used of self-praise. 

‘Ci'i Shih Evh catching sparrows—deliberately,” -% -- §& 97 
me FE, #2 7%, This was a lad who spread his nets, remaining at a 
distance, but when any birds were attracted he crept up slowly like 
a shadow, so as to succeed in taking them, while others failed. 
Used of caution in general. 

‘Chao Fe Hui burning paper at the ancestral graves—poorer 
each year than the last, #§ 4% @ BB M.— & MH — 4 AY. 
This individual flourished in the reign of Ch‘ien Sung. When he 
suddenly became rich he was told that he ought to show his respect 
for his ancestors by burning paper at their graves, according to 
custom. This he accordingly did for some years, and then left off 
that practice. Upon being asked why he no longer conformed to 
the usage, hereplied: ‘When I burned no paper at the graves, 
[ grew rich. Since I began to burn paper, I have been worse off 
each year than the one before.’ Said of things, which are worse 
every year than the last. 

‘Hei Hsiung sellmg a dog—come to life again,” # fi ¥ fy, 
Ri SF. Near the west gate of Tientsin are shops in which dog- 
flesh is sold. When a wealthy family owns a dog which dies, it is 
customary to give it to one of the servants to be disposed of for 
their own benefit. Wei Hsiung ‘ Black Bear’ was a coolie to whom 
a dead dog had been given in this way. On the way to the dog- 
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flesh shop, the animal opportunely came to life again. The Black 
Bear was an honest fellow, and instead of knocking the dog on the 
head, and saying nothing about the matter, he took it beck to its 
owner, observing: ‘It has come to life again, (Q 7 TJ). 
The expression is used ‘of anything which after apparent failure, 
still succeeds, and shows vitality, (7% Hh J). 

‘With such an eye as yours to try to hunt with a falcon!’ (fp 38 
fA HE SS, 3 BG RH. This refers to a man named Ch‘en Erh 
(Pi =) one of whose eyes had been injured so as to be useless, 
and who was besides near-sighted. He was very fond of hunting 
for hares with a falcon, but his imperfect sight prevented him from 
recognizing what was caught. On one occasion his falcon chased a 
crow, and Ch‘'en Erh mistaking the crow for the falcon pursued 
it a long time in vain. Used in ridicule of those who nee tasks 
for which they have no capacity. 

‘You might as well go and find Ch'u Erh Ko, fp FL af FR 4 
= Bs, This was an avaricious man who kept his creditors at 
bay with elusive promises from day to-day, but who never paid 
his debts, so that his name became a synonym for anything entirely 
hopeless. 

‘Do not take him for a Chia Pao Evh, Si) & 33 44'S RR SF. 
This refers to a preternaturally stupid man who was so constantly 
cheated, and badly used, that to treat a man as if he were Chia Pao 
Erh signifies to impose upon him. 

‘Wu Chin Hsi making a bow—delaying, JR Fy i fE HL 
— jt. Wu was a bad mer who lived in the time of Tao Kuang. 
Having had a fight with some one, third parties intervened to assist 
in making peace, which is considered to be re-established when the 
principals have met and saluted each other in a formal bow. When 
the time came to perform this ceremony, Wu—who was an insolent 
bully, instead of making a bow simultaneously with his late antag- 
onist, remained bolt upright. The expression is used of any delay. 

‘Yi San Sheng blowing his whiskers—used up,’ 4x = JR We ¥4 
F¥. 32 Bj, This was a theatrical performer who was accustomed, 
according to the practice of his profession, to strut across the stage, 
puffing his whiskers about, to indcate his great importance. Being 
old and short of breath, when he wished to seem angry, he could no 
longer blow his whiskers as aforetime. The saying is employed of 
prestige which has been lost, or of decaying powers. 

‘Pao Chi Wu eating chestnuts—shrivelled, ff] EB Fi we H+ 
ja Bi, Pao Chi Ww's Seite had not a single hair on his head. The 
son being immoderately filial (on the Chinese plan) would never, 
under any circumstance pronounce the character t'« 3 which signi- 
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fies ‘bald.’ This same word is, however, provincially applied to 
chestnuts which have been injured by heat. Some one gave Chi 
Wu a nut of this kind, to see if he could not be surprised into 
calling it ‘bald,’ but he only remarked that it was dried up’ (¥§ Bij). 
This phrase, like the last, is used of anything which is disappoint- 
ing—as a man without talent, a purse with no money, &c. 

Yeu Sheng Chih wearing a fur robe—the public would not stand 
it,” Yee ye Ae A OA OR. «This man was very poor all his 
life, but when old grew rich. He then altered his apparel and 
appeared in a handsome fur garment. Everybody laughed at his 
costume, as unsuited to his antecedents. Used of anything which 
gives general dissatisfaction. 

‘ Sun Hou eating mei su pills—troubled in heart,’ #% HE BE ig 
Be AL Ii a. Sun, who acquired the nickname of ‘Monkey,’ was 
so incorrigibly dull of apprehension, that others were perpetually 
making him a butt for their jests. On one occasion, when he had 
taken cold, and was suffering from a violent pain in the stomach, 
some one recommended this variety of pills as a certain cure. Now 
thyme (ff) is a ‘cooling drug,’ and the pills only made his pain 
much worse than before. When asked how he felt, he replied: ‘I 
am vexed in spirit.” Used of anything causing trouble or anxiety. 

‘Tu Sai Tai eating betel-nut, and suffering from vertigo,’ 
FE HF ve HEM ge T BA BY. This man was victimized in the 
same way as the last individual mentioned. For two days he had 
eaten nothing, when he was presented with a betel-nut to eat, which, 
in order to be digested, should be taken after a full meal. The 
proverb runs: ‘ Betel-nut taken into an empty stomach induces 
dizziness in the head, #8 ft $ pe ti MB GA @&. To this dietetic 
maxim Sai Jui paid no attention, and suffered the penalty. The 
expression is employed in reference to one who has a task laid upon 
him, to which he is entirely inadequate, and who only becomes 
confused in attempting it. 

‘Sa Tu tzu and his wife—everything at cross purposes,’ 
te FS OF BE ae Hage HE KE TA TA, «This man’s partner proved—as in 
Chinese households is apt to be the case—an ‘imperfect sympathy.’ 
The allusion to this couple suggests that the person or thing which 
is referred to, is irritating and vexatious. 

‘Ta Hei Erh \ost his maternal uncle, but he did not care,’ 
K_ SB GH SB BLAKE. Used of anything which is of no 
importance, or which does not in the least concern one. 

‘The District Magistrate welcoming the local constable—I 
miscalculated,” -& #F HE th Foo, MH GG HT HW. This is 


another slip of the tongue immortalized. In the reigu of Hsien 
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Feng strolling marauders threatened Tientsin, and the District 
Magistrate visited the western suburbs to inspect the defences. It 
was the duty of the local constable, on the approach of the Magis- 
trate, to kneel and say: ‘The local constable receives his Honor. On 
this occasion, the constable committed a blunder similar to that of a 
servant in an American family, which was favored with the presence 
ofan English Bishop. This servant had been carefully instructed to 
go to the door of the Bishop’s room in the morning, and knock, 
saying “The Boy, my Lord.” The young republican, unfamiliar 
with titles of this kind, on hearing the Bishop inquiring who it was, 
replied in confusion, ‘The Lord, my boy!’ In this case the local 
constable saluted the Chih hsien with the observation: ‘‘ His honor 
receives the constable.” When the Magistrate was about to beat 
him for his impertinence, he hastily apologized, in the words, $f #§ 
T 2 Bi instead of $§ BT HG BW. The former resemble in sound 
the words, $% 44 9% G4 J meaning to mistake in thinking. The 
phrase is used of one mistake added to another. 

Sayings, in themselves purely local, are probably to be met with 
everywhere and, as remarked, constantly increasing in number. 
The two following examples were dug up in little country villages, 
and are, of course, quite unintelligible a few miles away. 

‘Pang Pin’s cart-house—far out of plumb, fg 4A fy Wi JE. 
iE #8, Ptang Pin had occasion to build a shed for his cart, and as 
usual the workmen suspended a line by which to lay the wall. But 





as the work on a mere shed was of small importance no attention was 
paid to the line, and the opening was after all too narrow for the 
cart. Used of great mistakes. 

‘K'eng Ch'ien telling stories—for nothing, Jk aft BH i.6 Ht. 
This young man had learned the art of telling historical tales and 
visited a neighboring village to exhibit his knowledge. At the 
conclusion of his first evening he suggested that if benches were 
provided, he would come again. To some objection he replied: 
‘Oh, at present I tell tales for nothing’ (fy Ri fy). Used of any 
useless proposition (~ #R ff). 

The method in which sayings of this sort spring into circula- 
tion, is illustrated in the following circumstance. In a certain 
district there lived a notorious bully, named Wang Wan Hsiian, 
who kept every one in awe of him. In some trivial affair, he at 
length incurred the ill-will of a widely extended family, named Li, 
who resolved to show by a swift and terrible vengeance, that their 
clan was not to be trifled with. Accordingly a band of some two 
hundred armed men, went to the house of Wang by mght, dragged 
him to an unfrequented spot, beat him until he was almost dead, 
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and then inflicted a most barbarous mutilation, so as to render 
sight and speech (and consequently revenge) forever impossible. 
The poor wretch died a day or two afterward, leaving only a widow 
and one son. There was very little property, and there were no 
influential friends, the indipensable concomitants of successful 
litigation in China. Still the outrage was so atrocious, and so 
notorious, that it is difficult to see how its perpetrators could avoid 
punishment when once complaint was lodged against them. The 
case was, however, protracted for several years and cost the J family 
a large sum, which was raised by the sale of the cypress trees grow- 
ing in the ancestral cemetery. By the time the suit was concluded— 
several members of the Li family being banished, but no one execut- 
ed—the whole grove had been swallowed up in the costs, and had 
disappeared. ‘The remembrance of this affair is perpetuated in 
the following proverbial couplet : 
BT ES HH or. 
ae Re Oy HE BE HT Pe. 
‘The champion Wang in clannish feud, was killed by the family Li, 
The lawsuit left their graveyard nude, with never a single tree.’ 


THE RELATION BETWEEN CHRISTIANITY AND HEATHEN 
SYSTEMS OF RELIGION.* 
By Rev. D. Z. SHEFFIELD. 

~ HRISTIANITY is a religion of conquest, and as such is brought 
into vital contact with every form of heathen religious beliei. 

Tt follows that a just appreciation of the relation between Christianity 
and the religions which it aims to supplant, is an essential qualifica- 
tion for the missionary:in his work of evangelization. The Apostle 
Pavt did not resolve to know nothing but Crist and Him crucified, 
in any narrow sense that would cause him to ignore the previous 
religious training and convictions of those whom he sought to lead 
into a truer and nobler life. Ignorance of a man’s religious con- 
victions involves an ignorance of the best methods of approach to 
his mind and heart. On the other hand an exaggerated estimation 
of the doctrines of heathen religions must tend to dangerous com- 
promises between truth and falsehood, to an adulteration of the new 
wine of life with the old dregs of human error, that mizister only 
disease and death. But the task of judging justly of strange 
religious systems is confessedly a difficult one. If it is found not 
easy to eliminate the personal equation in scientific investigations, 
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much more is this true in ethical and religious investigations. Men 
in their estimation of truth are often unconscionsly biassed by educa- 
tion, by their mental qualities, and above all by their state of heart. 
How often do we read from the hands of different writers conflicting 
accounts of heathen systems of worship; and this too from men of 
equal intelligence, and opportunities for investigation. But the 
subject is too important for us to shrink from its examination 
through fear of being betrayed into error in our conclusions. But 
rather should we be warned by the difficulties to conduct our in- 
quiries with caution and candor, and with charity towards those who 
may chance to differ from us in our conclusions. 

I.—We would first remark as introductory to our discussion, 
that heathen systems of religion are providential in their establish- 
ment and in their development; and that while they contain much 
that is false and evil, as measured by the Christian standard, they 
also contain much that is true and good; and further, that the 
truths which lie imbedded in these systems have operated as power- 
ful conserving elements in heathen civilizations, preserving them 
from that swift disintegration which the evil passions of men tend 
to bring about. Confucian scholars tell us that man’s dignity above 
the birds and beasts is found in his apprehension of the doctrine of 
the Five Relations, and that Conrucius, in unfolding and emphasiz- 
ing the teachings of the Ancient Sages, had preserved subsequent 
generations from degenerating to the condition of birds and beasts. 
lt we study the history of China this estimation of the Confucian 
doctrine is abundantly confirmed. From the earliest times unti 
the present day China has ever and anon been desolated with the 
terrible scourge of civil war, fed by the wild passions of hatred, 
greed and ambition. But at length some chieftain has appeared 
more powerful than his rivals, who, whether from conviction or a 
wise policy, has brought order out of confusion, and restored peace 
to society, by reorganizing government on the basis of the doctrines 
of the Ancient Sages concerning the rights and duties of men. 

Buddhism in its inception in the mind of Gaurama, and in its 
development by his disciples, is a religion of self-abnegation and a 
boundless charity. Both in China and Japan it has united with the 
-best elements of Confucianism to check man’s selfish greed for 
wealth and fame and power. Happily Gavrama, though ignorant 
of Gop, drew largely from his moral intuitions in his religious 
teachings, and thus Buddhism next to Christianity has been a religion 
of humanity. Who will deny that in its teaching concerning bene- 
volence, humility, truthfulness, purity, compassion, it has exerted a 
restraining influence against the evil passions of selfishness, pride, 
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falsehood, lust and cruelty. Its power to subdue the fierce natures 
of men is perhaps best illustrated by its influence upon the Mongo- 
lian character. During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries vast 
hordes of Mongols followed their intrepid leaders over a wider 
sweep of conquest than history had before recorded,—from the 
Pacific on the east to the Mediterranean on the west, from the Indian 
Ocean on the south almost to the Arctic Ocean on the north ; and their 
conquests were everywhere marked with that savage cruelty that 
testifies to their wild, ungoverned natures. But Buddhism, through 
Tibet, was gradually propogated in Mongolia, and was accepted with 
the ardor of a rude and superstitious people; and the influence of 
its doctrines of humanity in modifying their ruthless character has 
been marked and unquestionable. 

If we turn to the religion of Ancient Greece we find it to be 
rather the product of a gorgeous aesthetic fancy than a deep reli- 
gious faith. The Greeks, though broken into separate states, which 
were constantly warring with one another for supremacy, yet were 
united by their religious institutions, their feasts and games, and 
above all by the Delphic Oracle where the Amphictyonic Council 
was held, the real central power of Greece. The Greeks transferred 
to the gods their highest ideals of grace and perfection, along with 
the entire range of human desires and passions, and in return their 
delicate and refined religion, operated with a reflex influence upon 
the thoughts of the people, stimulating sculpture and elocution, 
literature and art, and carrying Greecian culture far beyond that of 
surrounding nations, making the incomparable productions of this 
gifted people models for imitation in subsequent ages. 

Roman Imperial worship had altogether a historical develop- 
ment along with the growth of the Imperial power. Virtue is the 
one bulwark of strength in a government by the people, and in the 
general decay of morality the Roman State was saved from anarchy 
and dissolution by the reins of government being grasped by @ 
single powerful hand. The deification of men illustrious for virtue 
or deeds of valor has been common in every heathen land. The 
Roman regard for law and authority, stimulated by the strong 
instinct of self-protection against lawless power, led them to cloth 
their emperors with ever-increasing dignity, until they gave them 
seats among the gods, and for the first time the heterogeneous 
nationalities united under the Roman dominion, were united in 
religion by the mangificent ceremonial of Imperial worship. It was 
under the ablest Emperors that this new system of worship received 
its highest development, and by its magnificent temples, its impos- 
ing array of officiating priests, its splendid festivals and costly 
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games, contributed to strengthen the Imperial power, and defer the 
day of its overthrow. 

IJ.—But we turn from this hasty sketch of some of the benefi- 
cial effects of heathen religious teachings, to give a like hasty sketch 
of the tendency of heathen religions to exaggerate and distort those 
truths to which they give the greatest prominence, and to ignore or 
neglect other truths which in Christian teachings occupy an equal 
or a higher place. 

The doctrine of obedience to parents has received in China an 
abnormal development, until this secondary obligation has usurped 
the place of the primary obligation of obedience to God. The 
essence of heathenism is found in the worship of the creature rather 
than the Creator, and the fact that Confucianism conserves the 
important doctrine of filial piety, does not redeem it from the 
charge of being a false system of creature worship. Perhaps we 
should look in vain for a better illustration of the saying that “an 
exaggerated truth may become a dangerous error.” It is far 
less difficult to convince the heathen of the folly of image worship, 
than to separate the tangled threads of truth and error in the 
system of ancestral worship, and thus persuade their consciences that 
it contains an element of evil. But by so far as ancestral worship 
has obtained a stronger hold upon the moral and religious convic- 
tious of men than image worship, by so far is its antagonism to the 
pure Theism of Christianity more subtle and obstinate. Again the 
duty of filial obedience in its perpetual reiteration has almost buried 
trom sight the related duties of husband to wife and of parent to 
child. Mencrus defends himself from the charge of keeping company 
with a man who has a national reputation for unfilial conduct, by 
explaining that the conduct of his friend is misunderstood, that his 
only offense is that of excessively urging his father to right conduct 
resulting in his father’s driving him from home. But that he has 
the true spirit of obedience is demonstrated by the fact that he sent 
away his wife and drove forth his son, denying himself the happiness 
of their cherishing attentions because he had offended his father. 
[{ Menctus does not intend to approve of the rejection of wife and 
child as a right act, he at least shows no realization of its injustice 
and cruelty. In Menctvs’ list of five unfilial things we find as one, 
“seltish attachment to wife and children,” and this offense is often 
discussed in Chinese writings, while the opposite, of neglect of wife 
and children through excessive attention to the wishes of parents, is 
never mentioned. The effect of this distorted teaching is seen in 
the very constitution of Chinese society. Women are not companions 
but servants, at best to be treated only with condescending kind- 
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ness, and kept in careful subordination to the will of the stronger 
sex, excluding them from those opportunities of culture which would 
place them at the side and not at the feet of those with whom their 
destinies are linked in life. On one occasion Conrucivs’ disciple 
Cuten Kane sought to learn from the Master’s son, Po YU, whether 
he had received lessons of instruction from his father different from 
those imparted to others. Among the things learned by this inquiry 
was an inference concerning the relation between Conructus and his 
son, that “The superior man maintains a distant reserve towards his 
son.” The Confucian ideal of the relation between parent and child 
is one of dignified reserve, while that between child and parent is 
one of assiduous servility. Society organized upon the basis of such 
principles can but tend to suppress the spirit of hearty obedience to 
parents, and to produce instead the multiplied forms of a cold and 
dead mannerism. 

As Confucianism centres its thought in the family, so Buddhism 
centres its thought in the individual. Deliverance from tho 
dominion of sorrow and evil through the slow process of self-dis- 
cipline is the goal of its instructions. But the duty of self-disci- 
pline is magnified to inordinate proportions, to the neglect of duties 
to family and society. Our Saviour rebuked the Jews for making 
void the word of Gop by their traditions, saying that “If a man 
shall say to his father or his mother, that wherewith thou mightest 
have been profited by me is Corban, that is to say, ‘Given to God’ ; 
ye no longer suffer him to do ought for his father, or his mother.” 
In hike manner Buddhism makes void the word of Gop written in 
every human heart, in teaching men to renounce the claims of family 
and society in a vain effort at self-purification. In Mongolia and 
Tibet the celibate priests constitute a large proportion of the male 
inhabitants, and the Chinese Government shrewdly encourages this 
condition of things, to the end that population may not increase, 
and control may be more easily exercised. It is true that the same 
error which we are pointing out in Buddhism has existed in the 
Christian church, but only as a later element of human corruption 
and not as an integral part of its life. 

The Grecian Religion—while by the noble and beautiful forms 
which art gave to its divinities it stimulated aesthetic culture—by its 
exhibition of the vices of the gods corrupted the morality of the 
people. The impure myths represented in pictures and statues, 
enacted in plays, and rehearsed in song, tended to poison the very 
fountains of social purity. Says Prato ‘‘ Everybody will begin to 
excuse his own vices when he is convinced that similar wickednesses 
are always being perpetrated by the kindred of the Gods.” “Tf I 
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could only catch Arnropire” exclaimed AntiIstHENES “ I would pierco 
her through with a javelin, she has corrupted so many of our modest 
and excellent women.” And this evil struck deeper than the 
Grecian Sages apprehended, their own moral vision being obscured 
by the corrupting atmosphere by which they were surrounded. The 
pure virtues oi the family life were but imperfectly appreciated by 
the noblest minds of Greece. Says Untuorn: “ The family life, in 
the true meaning of the words, the Greek did not know.” Paro 
makes a community of wives a characteristic of his ideal republic. 
Socrates asks of one of his friends, “Is there a human being with 
whom you talk less than with your wife.” He frequented the house 
of Aspasta, the mistress of Prrictes, and in this strange society 
discoursed on virtue! He visited THropora, a woman of similar 
character and counselled her how best to prosecute her business of 
vinning and keeping “friends.” DemosrHenes tells us without 
seeming appreciation of the social evil involved, ‘We have others 
for our pleasure, wives to bear us children and to care for our house- 
holds.” ‘Thus while Grecian civilization was flowering forth its 
most exquissite forms of external beanty, a canker was already 
forming in its heart which hoded speedy decay and dissolution. 

The growth of Roman Imperialism marked a stage of decline in 
the virtue of the people. Already powerful forces of evil were 
operating that tended to disintegrate, and the one door of escape 
from social anarchy was found in a central autocracy. The dignity 
of the Roman citizen was crushed beneath the heavy wheels of the 
Imperial Juggernaut, and the rights of men were surrendered before 
the altars of the national gods. But at last these gods proved 
themselves to be all too human before the fierce attacks of the wild 
barbarian hordes, and Roman effete civilization gave place to a new 
civilization, rude indeed at first, but vigorous, and capable of inde- 
finite expansion. Doctrines concerning the rights and the dignity 
of the individual man which were lost by the Greeks in anarchy, 
and by the Romans in despotism, have been recast by Christianity 
as a powerful leaven into the new civilization, which is reorganizing 
socicty after the pattern of a loftier ideal than entered into the 
minds of the Greeks or the Romans to conceive, and the grand 
truth is coming to be ever more clearly apprehended that all men 
are equals in their common dependence upon the one great Ruler 
above. 

In early ages men, by observation, gained a fragmentary know- 
ledge concerning the relation of the stars in their courses, but with- 
out the unifying truth of the sun as the centre of a system of worlds, 
their knowledge remained crude and imperfect ; so heathen religions 
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have embodied fragments of knowledge concerning the relations 
and the duties of men, but without the unifying truth of Gop as the 
centre of a great spiritual system, such knowledge has remained 
crude and admixed with error, powerless to organize itself into a 
consistent whole. Lao Tsu, the founder of Taoism, apprehended 
the truth that there is a subtle, invisible law operating everywhere 
in nature, and that it is the duty of man to bring his life into har- 
mony with this law; but in striving to attain this end through self- 
renunciation he cast off those obligations to society which nature 
has linked the life of every man to his fellow man. Jn the religion 
of India we read of the self-existent, eternal Brauwa as the source 
of all being. But we look in vain for this shadow of truth to resolve 
itself into the clear substance of Christian revelation. The ultimate 
goal of a long and weary course of discipline is not conscious joy in 
the presence of the Ineffable One, but rather reabsorption into a 
vague, impersonal Ziat. The being in whose face we had almost 
caught the lineaments of the Christian’s Gop, vanishes in the popu- 
lar worship into obscurity and forgetfulness, and the truth of the 
dignity of the soul of man in its origin is corrupted by human pride 
into the cruel and degrading system of caste. 

I1I.—But let us further quire what heathen systems of religion 
teach us concerning Gop, sin, holiness, redemption, immortality. 
Universal history unites in testifying with the Christian 
Scriptures, that mankind have never liked to retain Gop in their 
knowledge. But men cannot break loose from their environments, 
they cannot wholly stifle thought, or silence the warnings of con- 
science ; and so there come to us ever and anon plaintive voices from 
out the midst of heathenism, as from lost children wretched in their 
wanderings from a father’s home, and crying for guidance toa 
place of rest and peace. As human nature in its degeneracy yet 
retains many lineaments of character which point to the Divinity of 
its origin, so too the broken fragments of a Divine original reappear 
amid the corrupted forms of heathen worship. But like a beautiful 
picture reflected from the shattered surface of a mirror, we catch 
but glimpses of the original, and are ever baffled in our effort to 
discover the completed image. We learn by inquiry into the early 
history of the human race, that the first steps of apostasy from Gop 
were through the deification of those objects and powers in nature 
in which the Divine energy was most conspicuously manifested in 
the government and protection of men. Jos in his suffering urged 
his innocence of this form of creature worship which prevailed about 
him. “If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walking in 
brightness, and my heart has been secretly enticed, or my mouth 
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hath kissed my hand: I should have denied the Gop that is above.” 
Sun, the sage emperor of China, presented a burnt offering to 
heaven, and sacrificed in order to the hills and rivers. He divided 
his empire into twelve provinces, appointing in each a central 
mountain as a guardian divinity over the surrounding country. 
And this nature worship which thus appears completely organized 
in the very dawn of Chinese history has been crystalized in the state 
religion, descending from generation to generation. It is an in- 
teresting discovery in philology that the Jurrrer of the Romans, and 
the Zrus of the Greeks were identical in origin with the Dyaus of 
the ancient hymns of the Hinpu Vepa, and that their meaning was 
sky, or the shining one. But while the unimaginative mind of the 
Chinese has clung to the early conception of heaven as the exalted 
ruler, the shining one of the early Aryans was swiftly changed by 
their active imaginations into new and scarcely recognizable forms. 
In the further degeneracy of heathen worship we discover two 
tendencies, one scholastic, the other popular. To more reflective 
minds nature in all its rich variety of manifestations, has been bound 
together in the unity of an all-pervasive law, but in ignorance of the 
intelligent source of such directing, sustaining law, the universe has 
been thought to be self-evolved and self-sustained; and thus 
pantheism is the dreary, desert waste through which scholastic 
heathenism wanders in a vain search for the springs of the water of 
life. But to the popular mind each energy in nature has its pre- 
siding deity. The winds and the rain, growth and decay, famine 
and pestilence, peace and war, life and death, each and all are ruled 
by their respective gods, who are to be supplicated and propitiated 
by gifts and offerings. Thus the indictment of Scripture against 
the Gentile world is confirmed by the testimony of history that, 
“‘ Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed 
the glory of the incorruptible Gop into an image made like to cor- 
ruptible man.” 

But if heathenism fails to teach us concerning the character of 
Gop, it necessarily fails to teach us concerning the nature of sin. 
There is an order of truth which we discern in the Biblical revela_ 
tion. Gop must first be made known in the holiness of his character, 
in the just requirements of his law, before sin can stand revealed as 
exceedingly sinful. The Bible narrative is a record of human 
transgressions, not against conscience simply, or against the abstract 
law of right but against the living Gop, who cannot look upon 
iniquity with allowance. Thus the Biblical conception of sin is heart 
alienation from Gop. The sinful human heart is a deep fountain of 
bitter waters that sends forth a corrupting stream through all the 
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channels of life. But heathenism conceives of sin chiefly in its 
human relations, and even in these lower relations its guilt and 
defilement is but imperfectly apprehended. It is a desire—to be 
cured by self discipline ; a debt—to be cancelled by meritorious acts ; 
ignorance—to be removed by study and contemplation. Conrucius 
was perpetually talking of the ease with which the doctrines of the 
Sages could transform the lives of men and the institutions of 
society ; and this in strange blindness to all the lessons which the 
history of the past had taught, and which his own experience con- 
firmed concerning the deep-seated virulence of sin; and _ these 
shallow sentiments were crystalized in Classic phrase, to be repeated 
from generation to generation by admiring disciples, while the power 
of sin was unbroken, and the institutions of society remained 
unreformed. 

As heathenism fails in its conception of the guilt of sin, so does 
it fail in its ideal of a holy life. In its forgetfulness of Gop, and 
the perfections of his character, it forms for itself dwarfed and 
distorted models of virtue, the creations of darkened understandings 
and of diseased spiritual vision. The founders of religions have all 
been men who have embodied their doctrines in their lives, and thus 
their lives have become models for imitation by their followers. In 
Lao 'T'su we see a man earnest and contemplative, who with a 
philosophers’s eye perceives that the end of worldly strife and ambi- 
tion is vanity and emptiness, but who hides himself from those evils 
which he cannot remedy, seeking to subdue his earthly appetites by 
a life of apathy and inaction, and the goal of all this self-discipline 
is not transformation into the image of the living Gop, but assimila- 
tion to a blind, unconscious power in nature. 

To the followers of Conrucitus the character of their great 
master is complete in every human virtue; and a just estimation 
of his life must give him a high place among the distinguished 
names of the heathen world. He saw with clearness and stated 
with accuracy many important truths concerning the relations 
and duties of men. He was pure in life, earnest and sincere in his 
convictions, and anxious to correct the evils of his times. But his 
thoughts were wholly centered in this present life. He'describes 
himself as one who in his eager pursuit of knowledge forgets his 
food, and in the joy of its attainment forgets his sorrows, and who 
does not perceive that old age is coming on. He dismisses his dis- 
ciple’s inquiry concerning death as involving mysteries that he 
cannot explain. In his sickness he displays no sense of the need of 
prayer. He commends the formal worship of the gods, but warns 
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that they should be kept at a distance. Thus the horizon of 
Conrucius’ thoughts was bounded by the present life, and the 
impress of his teachings is abundantly manifested in the worldly 
character of this people. 

Beppu is represented to us as one having the profoundest 
sympathy with the misery of humanity. But to him there is no 
Heavenly Father to whom the earthly child can look for guidance ; 
there is no light of hope to allure the soul to the joys of a brighter 
world ; existence is misery, and the only escape is in the dark, silent 
vacuity of Nirvana. With what relief do we turn from these heathen 
conceptions of a holy life to the life which Curisr lived among men- 
Who so humble as He? Who so pure and true? Who so full of 
sympathy and compassion? Who so unselfish in his suffering love ? 
‘Though for a little time a dweller in the world, His life was above 
the world, centered in Gop. In Him the image of Gop lost in Eden 
was restored again to men, and the curse of death was swallowed 
up in the blessed hope of immortal life. 

As heathenism hides from itself its deep heart alienation 
from Gop, and deceives itself with false patterns of virtue, so it has 
no clear conception of the true means of redemption from the 
dominion of sin. Instances may indeed be multiplied of attempts 
to expiate the guilt of sin, and thus avert the wrath of the gods. 
The blood-offering for sin, so prominent in the Jewish worship, has 
reappeared in many of the heathen systems of religion; and im this 
ceremony we read the more serious confession of heathen conscious- 
ness that a reparation is needed to avert the punishment of sin. 
But while in the Jewish religion the thought of expiation grew ever 
clearer, until it culminated in the atoning sacrifice of Curis, in 
heathen religions it has grown ever more vague and shadowy, hidden 
under less serious forms of worship, consisting of gifts and offerings, 
of feasts and processions, of penances and purifications. The gods 
of the Greeks were as full of moral obliquity as men, and hence the 
end of worship was rarely to appease offended justice, but chiefly to 
win the favor of the gods, and secure their protection and help. 
The gods of the Romans were beings of official rank and dignity, to 
be approached with punctilious ceremonies, and from these forms of 
worship the proud Roman turned away with the comfortable thought 
that his accounts for the present were balanced with the gods. 
We have in the early history of China the beautiful incident of the 
Emperor T‘ane offering himself in a form of sacrifice to SHane Ti as 
a substitute for the people, to arrest the miseries of protracted 
famine. But the history of Confucianism reveals no growing need 
of a sacrifice for sin, or of a mediator to restore the broken relation 
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between Gop and man. Self-culture in imitation of the Ancient 
Sages is an all-sufficient power to eliminate the last vestiges of evil 
from the human heart. In Buddhism and Taoism there is no offended 
Gop to be propitiated, and self renunciation, which is but another 
form of self-culture, is the one road of escape from the evils of life. 
We learn that the fall of man, as recorded in Genesis, was a revolt 
from subjection to the will of Gop; and the self will of ‘an apostate 
race has driven forward the different nations of men, under the 
ineradicable religious instinct, each in its own peculiar line of self- 
purification. And this self-discipline, apart from dependence on 
help from Gop, tends to pride and self-complacency. It is the work- 
righteousness which the Apostle Paut condemns. And precisely 
here is the root of the deep antagonism which heathenism has ever 
shown toward Christianity. The doctrines of Christianity centre in 
the cross of Curist, and to every phase of heathenism the cross of 
Curist is a stumbling-block and an offense. It condemns the world 
as guilty before Gop and powerless for self-deliverance: and to this 
sentence the human heart cries out in rebellion, until touched by the 
spirit of Gon, and taught to utter the publican’s prayer: ‘ Gop be 
merciful to me a sinner.” 

Belief in a future life of some form is common to the various 
heathen religions; but to them all the world beyond the grave is a 
vague and shadowy region. It is often a matter of wonder to the 
Christian scholar, that the doctrine of immortality, so prominent 
and vital in his own religious thoughts, was so slow in emerging into 
light in the ancient Scriptures. But the history of heathenism 
testifies that the thought of immortality, apart from the knowledge 
of the just and holy Gop who inhabits eternity, has no necessarily 
ennobling influence upon the lives of men, but rather that it con- 
stantly lends itself as a ready element in those superstitions which 
darken and degrade the lives of men. And thus we recognize the 
wisdom of that progress of doctrine which first teaches man his duty 
towards Gop, and upon this sure foundation builds the hope of a 
blessed immortality. The Apostle Paut describes the heathen as 
“ Having no hope, and without Gop in the world,” and while the 
voices that come to us from heathenism concerning the future life 
are confused and discordant, the prevailing undertone is that of 
sadness and despair. Life is seen to be ebbing swiftly to a close. 
Like a shadow, like a dream men pass away. Writes Tacitus: “If 
there is a place for the spirits of the pious, if, as the wise suppose, 
great souls do not become extinct with their bodies.” “If!” says 
Dr. Untnorn, “in that if lies the whole torturing uncertainty of 
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heathenism.” We meet another phase of heathen hopelessness in 
the attempt of some to smile on death as a welcome oblivion, into 
which the soul escapes from the miseries of life. Carsar announced 
before an approving auditory in the Roman Senate that: “ Beyond 
this life there is no place for trouble or joy ;’ and Seneca consoles 
himself with the thougkt that suicide is an ever-open door out of a 
miserable world,—a door through which many noble Romans passed 
into eternity. ‘Thus heathenism like a broken vessel driven with 
tierce winds and scourged with wild waves, drifts on towards the 
dark unknown, without chart or compass. 

IV.—The question as to the origin of the more spiritual truths 
which lie imbedded in heathen systems of religion is one which: has 
justly occupied the attention of Christian scholars. ‘To this question 
the answer is often given that they are but broken fragments of the 
primitive Divine revelation, which has been preserved among the 
different races of men. MU ver, in his lecture on Missions, tells us 
that : ‘ The earliest beginnings of all religions withdraw themselves 
by necessity from the eyes of the historian.” The primeval history 
of man is separated from the early history of the ethnic races by a 
broad belt of fable and uncertainty. It follows that the greatest 
modesty and care should be exercised in tracing truths that appear 
in different religious systems to a common origin. A dozen springs 
scattered over the surface of a plain, though they send forth waters 
alike pure and sweet, do not necessarily have their common source 
in the distant mountain lake. But if they are all characterized by 
some peculiar flavor identical with the waters of the lake we are 
forced to the conclusion that they have a common source. Thus we 
are not justified in tracing to a primitive revelation those truths 
and ceremonies of worship, the origin of which can be fully accounted 
for by the religious nature of man. It is only when we meet with 
peculiar truths or institutions of worship analogous to those of which 
record is made in the Hebrew Scriptures that we are justified in 
claiming identity of origin. 

The Persian doctrines concerning AnriMANn, the personal 
principle of evil, and of the fall of man, are clearly retlections of the 
Biblical narrative of the temptation and fall of Anam. The wide- 
spread institution of sacrifice among ancient nations is a rite of wor- 
ship so peculiar in its nature that its traditional origin seems to 
admit of little question. Amid the nature-worship and polythiesm 
into which we find the gentile nations sunk at the very dawn of his- 
tory, many scholars believe that they recognize the fading knowledge 
of the living Gop, and trace its origin to the pure Theism of prime- 
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val relation.* But there are many important truths concerning the 
relations and obligations of man that are woven like threads of gold 
into the texture of heathen religions, that bear no trace of a foreign 
origin, and give abundant evidence of an indigenous birth and an 
independant growth. Heathen ethical and religious teachers have 
not been wholly blind to the hand-writing of God iz 


nature and 
providence, and npon the tablet of the human heart ; and without a 
revelation ao Tzu eonld deseribe the grace of humility, Buppay 
of compassion, and Convucrus of reciprocal kindness. There is 
a second explanation of the origin of those higher conceptions 
of truth that are found in heathen religions—that they are Divine 
revelation, that heathen teachers were inspired oracles of Gop. 


We are not surprised that writers should hold such language 


who deny the peculiar supernatural origin of Christianity, and in 
spite of their borrowed Christian terminology mean only that all 
religions are creations of the human heart, and that all truth is 
a Divine revelation; but such language is occasionally heard from 
the lips of Christian scholars, aud we can but enquire mto its 
significance. ‘The Biblical doctrine of inspiration is: that of Divine, 
supernatural direction and illamination in the enunciation of truth, 
and we search in vain for any Scriptural testimony to the proposition 
that such Divine direction and illumination is given to the founders 


of heathen systems of religion. Throughout the Bible the heathen 
are described as wandering in their own vain imaginations. [sarang 
prophesies of the time when God shill destroy “the faca of the 
eovering cast over all people, and the vail that is spread over all 
nations.” Pac restrains the idolatrous citizens of Lystra from their 
intended worship of himself and Barwapas as gods, by urging them 


ta turn from these vanities unto the livine Gop, “ Who in time 


past suffered all nations to walk in their own ways, nevertheless He 
left not himself without a witness,’—not an internal revelation in 
the hearts of Sages and religious teachers, but external in nature,— 
“in that He did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.” The prophets 
and aposiles spake as men sent from God, conscious that they were 


entrusted with 2 Divine messaee to their fellow men. ‘heir language 


“ce 


was: ‘Thus saith the Lorn, “he Lorp saith unto me,’—‘* The 


Lorp spake thus to me,”—“‘ Then the word of the Lorp came unto 


b] 


me.” ‘Their testimony was urgent and authoritative, stamped with 


* This view is opposed by other scholars of equal candor and erudition. It is 
urged that in the religions of India, of Persia and of Greece monotheistic ideas 
do not grow clearer as we ascend the stream of early history, but rather that 


they are of subsequeut growth, the results of philosophical thought 
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the assurance that their words were the words of Gop. But we 
discover no such lofty consciousness of being the bearers of a Divine 
message among the founders of heathen systems of philosophy and 
religion. Socrares did indeed feel himself urged by the voice of an 
accompanying deamon to undertake the work of renovating society, 
and Conrvucitus regarded himself as appointed of heaven to correct 
the evils of his times. But such convictions of heathen reformers 
were dim and intangible as compared with the clear consciousness 
of prophets and apostles that Gop was speaking through them to 
His people. Again there is a unity and progress of doctrine im the 
Christian Scriptures, culminating in the completed revelation of 
the kingdom of Gop among men, while in heathenism there is 
confusion and retrogression,—men thinking themselves wise only 
to sink into deeper and darker depths of folly and hopelessness. 
Above all in Jewish history while on the human side there 
is a persistant tendency to corruption and apostasy, the Jewish 
religion is not developed from within, but is imposed from with- 
out, and refuses to attach to itself distorted views of duty and 
of destiny, and in its symmetry of doctrine and perfection of 
adaptation to the wants of men, testifies with ever clearer emphasis 
that its origin is Divine; while the mingling of truth and falsehood 
in heathen religions testifies with equal emphasis that their origin 
is in the human heart, unilluminated by the sun-light of Divine 
revelation. 

V.—The relations between Christianity and heathenism in the 
past teach us important lessons with regard to those relations in the 
present and the future. If Christianity is a new wine that could 
not be poured into the old bottles of Judaism, much less can it be 
poured into the broken bottles of heathenism. The early growth of 
the Christian Church was seriously embarrassed by two forms of 
heathen thoueht which strove to blend themselves with the doctrines 


of Christianity. The first was Gnosticism which cast the teachings 
of Curist into an alembic along with those of PLaro and Zoroaster, 
and sought to produce from these heterogenious elements an elixir 
of life. ‘Tho second was Manichaeism, which in a similar.manner, 
mingled a mutilated Christianity with Persian dualism and pantheis- 


' 


tic Buddhism. ‘The result of this compromise with heathen specula- 
tion so far as it was successful, was the utter-loss of the vital truths 
in the Christian scheme of religion. The doctrines of human guilt 
and a Divine atonement were buried from sight under false views 
of the nature of sin, and fanciful conceptions of the person and work 
of Curtst. The Christian Church came forth from its long con- 
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troversy with these subtle forms of error, with the deepened convic- 
tion that the truths received from Curist and the Apostles were not 
detached and fragmentary, to be blended at the caprice of men with 
human speculations, but rather that they were organic and complete 
in themselves, and adapted to the deepest wants of man. The 
causes of the degeneracy of the Christian Church in the middle 
ages can be traced partly to contact with heathenism from with- 
out, but chiefly to the development of the spirit of heathenism from 
within. The growth of a Christian hierarchy, culminating in the 
extravagant and unchristian pretensiens of the Papacy, was in 
imitation of Roman Imperialism. Unscriptural doctrines concern- 
ing purgatory, the worship of saints and angels, works of supere- 
rogation, indulgences, transubstantiation, baptismal regeneration, 
priestly absolution, along with ever-increasing ostentation in the 
ceremonies of worship, and ever-deepening poverty of spiritual life, 
mark the sure drift of the Roman church back again into the dark- 
ness of heathenism ; and only Gop who had given birth to his church 
in the beginning could deliver her from the power of paganism 
through the severe convulsion of the Protestant Reformation. The 
Christian church is doubtless no longer in danger of corruption 
from the erude superstitions of heathenism, but there is a not less 
serious source of danger in the disposition of many western scholars 
professedly Christian, to degrade Christianity from its supreme 
place among the religions of the world, and to give to the Son of 
Gop only a seat of honor ameng the illustrious sons of men. The 
ancient prophet saw in a vision holy water issuing forth from the 
temple of Gop, and flowing onward into the desert country, and on 
the sides of the river sprang up beautiful trees whose leaves 
did not fade, and whose fruit was not consumed. Thus the river of 
life that issues forth from the throne of Gop flows on with an ever- 
‘deepening current through the desert of a sin-ruined world, giving 
beauty and gladness to all along its borders. Christianity is a 
temple of God, not built with human hands, resting upon inspired 
prophets and apostles as its foundation, Jesus Curisr himself being 
the chief corner stone. We bring to the heathen a new religion,— 
Gcp, new to their thoughts; life, new in its destiny; love, new in its 
compassion ; sin, new in its guilt; holiness, new in its perfection; 
and redemption, new in its power. 
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THE OPIUM QUESTION. -A REVIEW. 


By Dr. J. Depceon. 


__ rUMENT has lately been raging round the question of the 


innocuousness of opium. ‘Our own authorities,” says the 
Times “on materia medica are by no means convinced that opium is 
always and necessarily injurious even in this country. The practice 
of some hundreds of millions (sie !) of the human race prove opinm to 
Opium is to the Chinese 
what beer, spirits, tobacco, tea, coffee, ete., are 


be adapted to satisfy some human want. 


to others of the human 
races. In the controvessy about the Indian export of opium to 
China, the inherent and unmitigated pernicionsness of the drug has 
usually been taken for granted. ‘Timidity is not a failing of the 
non-scientific mind, and it 1s not surprising that the dogmas held 
in respect of opium eating in this country are unhesitatingly extended 
to cover every method of consuming every kind opium every- 
where by all races of men.” Dr. Sir Georce Birpowoon, a presumed 
scientific authority, formerly a ‘ieee of Materia Medica at 
Bombay and holding an appointment in the India office, comes for- 
ward in the columns of the Zimes (December 26, 1881 and January 
20, 1882) (and which letters are published as an appendex with note 
in Mr. Brereron’s work on The Truth About Opium, issued by the pub- 
lishers to the India office,) as the champion of opium, and proclaims 
its absolutely harmless character and therefore the 
this outcry on behalf of poor Chinese. He does 


the same category with tobacco,-smoking, 


absurdity of all 
not even place it in 
which may in itself, if 
carried to excess, be injurious, particularly to young people under 
twenty-five, but he means that opium-smoking, of itself, is as harm- 
less as smoking willow bark, or inhaling the smoke of a peat fire, or 
vapour of boiling water. He goes on to quote his authorities stating, 
That Mepuursr (China) is the weightiest lay authority against it, and 
Marspen (Sumatra) in its defence. A number of Indian professional 
authorities are quoted who protest against the indiscriminate con- 
demnation directed by prejudiced or malicious writers against it. 
The only China professional authority quoted is Dr. Ayrss, of 
Hongkong, who says: “ No China resident believes in the terrible 
frequency of the dull, soddeu-witted, debilitated opium-smoker met 
with in print.” He justly places great weight on professional 
evidence, but nevertheless he fails to quote a single medical man in 
China, the published views of a score of them since 1838 being quite 
well-known. It is very remarkable that nearly all the professional 
evidence collected in India is in favour of opium, and what is recorded 
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against it applies only to the abuse of the practice. On the other 
hand almost all the professional evidence presented by the profession 
in China, where the drug is smoked, is against opium. The lay 


element generally, in other words the merchant class in’ both 


countries, is in favour of the drug. There are some notable lay 


examples in China to the contrary, and, although unknown to me, 
doubtless. also in India. ‘The missionary and religious and 
philanthropic element has not been expressed in India with half the 
ioree with which it has been proclaimed in China. Although Sir 
George has thus thrown himself into the breach and, in my opinion, 
thus committed a species of professional suicide, it is to be feared 
that his advocacy of its utter harmlessness may have precipitated 
the question and expedited the catastrophe which, in the interests of 
his patrons, he has sought to delay if not altogether avert. The 
only test he asks is for each person to try it experimentally, and he feels 
satisfied that the more thoroughly persons test it, the more strongly 
will they be convinced with him that the smoking of opium is, of 
itself, a perfectly imnocuous indulgence. The evil effects he has 
witnessed have always been in cases of moral imbeciles who were 
addicted to other forms of depravity, and the opium pipe, so absolutely 
harmless, was merely the last straw laid on their inherently 
enervated and overstrained backs. ‘These are the cases of desperate 
suffering, resuliing apparently from excess in opium-smoking, which 
unscientific observers hold up iz ferrorem before the British public. 
He insists on the downright innocency in itself of opium smoking; 
that there is no more harm in it than smoking the mildest cigarettes 
and that its narcotic effect can be but infinitesimal, if indeed any- 
thing measurable, and therefore he feels bound to publicly express 
these convictions which can easily be put to the test of experiment 
at the present moment. The great confusion set up here by such a 
fallacious test, which has not only led Sir Ggeorce himself but the 
public astray, is easily exposed. In the sense in which the test is to 
be applied, he is doubtless correct, but the public have taken it up 
in the sense of the continual addiction to the habit. By what test 
does he then seek to decide the harmlessness or otherwise of opium 
smoking ? Why the best of all—personal trial. It can be easily done. 
You will find it quite unlike a poisonous dose of opium, strychnia, 
arsenic, or corrosive sublimate, or even nicotine taken by the mouth. 
This is the sure and infallible test of an article being poisonous or 
not. Apply the same test to a glass of any intoxicant and see 
whether the absurd denunciations against drink are not absurd. |] 
declare it to be downright innacency. In like manner try a whiff 
of tobacco and is there any rhyme or reason in the counterblasts, 
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royal or otherwise, against this narcotic? So with opium. The 
worst that is experienced is a little nausea and head ache which 
soon pass off; but does that warrant the indiscriminating agitation 
which is being manufactured against the Indian revenue on the 
ground of its falsely-imputed immorality and of the destructive effects 
of the drug based on the unscientific observations of others? The 
above is the line ef argument pursued for the most part. It is a 
fallacious test. Opium-smoking is not a deadly poison in the sense 
in which a tonic dose of the same substance taken into the 
stomach ; but the habit grows by what it feeds on. Let the condi- 
tion of the smoker be described after a few years of indulgence, strip- 
ped of all concomitant vices, and let us have the result. Let it be 
shown that it is a most fascinating vice—to the Chinese system at 
least, a people with leisure, and little or nothing to oceupy body or 
mind—that its hold over its victims is more tenacious than drink, 
and that once the habit is formed and confirmed, it is with difficulty 
abandoned and then we shall be prepared to diseuss the physical, 
mental and financial injury which it inflicts. Several foreigners 
have tried the effect of the pipe upon themselves and have published 
their experiences and they do not materially differ from those 
advanced by Dr. Birpwoov. But this is altogether a false issue. 
It is not one experiment nor a series of tests thus made, by which 
the evils of opium are to be demonstrated. We admit that, at first, 
there is some pleasure, after the initiatory stage of discomfort is 
passed, just as there is pleasure connected in most cases with 
smoking a cigar. It looks manly and respectable, makes the 
smoker appear to be in easy circumstances, it whiles away time that 
hangs heavily on his hands; it is social; it produces a certain 
amount of exhiliaration of spirits; increases mental and physical 
energy for a time; it provides something to look at and to be 
amused with, and takes some little art to do it well. This period is, 
however, short-lived ; after the habit is confirmed, the drug is had 
recourse to, not for the pleasure or benefit that accrued formerly 
from it, but to remove the unpleasantness and injury attending the 
non-gratification of the imperious necessity. Or as CoLERIDGE put it 
*« My sole sensuality was not to be in pain.” 

Sir Grorce limits his sweeping assertion in so far as 
to say that the experiment must be made under proper 
precautions against the risk of. using imperfectly prepared ex- 
tract. ‘The position here assumed’ is in itself so absurd, that it 
carries its own refutation. No wonder that he was suspected of 
having private purposes to serve by such an advocacy of the ques- 
tion. The evil does not le in the quality of the prepared extract 
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but is inherent in the drug, however prepared. Not even the 
strongest pro-opium advocate who has ever been in China, we ven- 
ture to say, could endorse such extreme views. It is perhaps not to 
be wondered at that the Hongkong solicitor, who has padded his 
superficial work with such appendices, should have put himself 
under so distinguished an authority. He also adopts similar views 
and seeks to support them by strong declamation, but hardly an iota 
of fact or sound argument. It is useless: to try and combat such 
views by a recital of all the evils of opium-smoking. Suffice it here 
to say that althorgh aleohol and tobacco have their numero.s 
defenders and users both East and West; among the three or four 
hundred millions of Chinese, not one can be found to defend the use 
of opinm, whether among the smokers or non-smokers. And this is 
no bhnd prejudice or hypocrisy. After twenty years extensive 
medical practice among them, sezing anl questioning thousands of 
smokers and tens of thousands of non-smokers, [ have not yet 
found one who had a good word to say of it. Foreigners there are, 
but no Chinese, who seek to defend it. Sir Rurwerrorp Atcock, him- 
self now apparently a pro-opium advocate, gave evidence before the 
K. I. Finance committee that the smokers looked upon themselves as 
morally criminal, and that his experience bore out the opinion 
expressed by a former witness that the Chinese universally admit 
that the effects of opium-smoking are bad. No doubt with opium 
as with drink there is much profligacy connected with it, the one 
leads to the other; but it would be a grievous error to suppose that 
the opium shops serve merely for the old Roman label “ Hic habitat 
felicitas.” The great body of the smokers now indulge at home, 
and although even there it may be resorted to with aphrodisiac 
motives, still there stands out clear and palpable the enormous evils 
of addiction to the drug. In neither of Sir GroraGu’s letters is there 
a word about the awful force of the habit formed and the difficulty of 
breaking it off. It is the strength and imperiousness of this habit that 
has riveted this form of slavery and produces the evil. One, two, or a 
dozen whiffs are no test of its innocuousness, but let the drug be 
taken regularly twice daily for a month or two, until the habit is 
formed and confirmed, then a different result will be arrived at. 
During the formation of the habit the result produced will be 
neutral or favourable. Sir Georae makes the wild statement that 
‘opium has been smoked for generations in China, even within the 
precincts of the Imperial Palace at Pekin,” but for this sweeping 
assertion not a particle of proof is adduced. He asserts that the 
Arabs first carried opium to China in the ninth century and that up 
to the sixteenth century the Chinese themselves continued to import 
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it in their junk Some Arab travellers certainly came to China at 
that time and the inference follows that hey must have carried 
opium. Here also not a particle of proof is vouchsafed. Upon such 
slender basis are such statements made. Elsewhere he says, ‘The 


wide diffusion throughout the east of the use of opium as distin- 


guished from that of a deeoction of poppy. heads and of the price of 
the entire plant, is particularly connected with the spread of 
Mahommedanisim and its temperance ordinance ayainst ardent 
spirits.” ‘This is doubtless correer, but it does uot prove his con- 


tention in regard to China. The early use in China was confined 


to the seeds and a gruel formed froin them and the crpsules. Th 


: Bea TO eet, 


juspissated juice “ec. opin, was entirely unknown intheir books before 
the sixteenth century, and came into general use only in this century. 
He thinks the practise of optum-smoking was probably imfroduced 
from western China mto eastern China about 1654, but he no where 
idicates where the habit im western China was derived from, or 
how long it had there previously existed, or whether the vice was 
Indigenous. These same Arabs to which he refers, moreover, eame 
to Canton, which is on the eastern sea-board, how then did the 
habit require to be introduced from remote western China? Was 


the habit then introduced from India? Furiher on he traces its 


origin to north-eastern [India among the tribes inhabiting the high- 
Jands between Assam and the Chinese frontier. He judges of the 
immemorial practice of opium-smeking by the lighly local character 
of the decoration of the opium pipes, and in a note he remarks that 
he was struck with the elose resemblauce between the Chink e pipe 


and the calumet of the Red Indians, the parent of the various forms 
, | 


ot tur pean tobaceo pipes. The rend Vs of ihe I/ ustrated London 


News, where drawings of the pipes of all nations appeared | year 

. } ° . + 1 ] J } > + mt > r 
copied from wn exhibition of the same held in London, must also have 
been somewhat struck with the resemblance here noticed ; but mark 


+ ] 


Sir Grorce’s conclusion—‘so that it would seem as if the Chinese 
pipe was indeed the forefather of all pipes. How and where did 


the Red Indians borrow their pipe from the Chinese ? A’ writer 


who reasons in this way knows nothing of th Myer The 
Chinese opium pipe is of quite rec t origin and also is tobacco 
smoking. The latter preceded the for { wiich Sir 
GeorGeE is entircly ignorant. The first opium pipe used was a plain 


tube of bamboo without any head. It was first smoked with tobacco 
and then alone. 

Another unfounded statement follows, viz.: ‘That before .the 
Fast India Company’s ships carried their first cargo of opurm to 


Canton, the practice had spread all over the empire.” No one 
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acquainted with his subject or China could have made such an 
absurd statement. Even now it is not universally smoked. The 
native growth is but as it were of yesterday, and the Indian drug, 
according to the Inspector General of Customs, only reaches one- 
third of 1 p.c. of the population, and the import from India is now 
one hundred times greater than what it was one hundred years ago 
when the East India Company began their trade. How then did 
the thousand chests of that period satisfy the universal craving! 
The native drug is now supposed by some equal to the Indian 
import ; by others double ; and others make the production in one or 
two of the south-western provinces to be about twice or thrice that 
of India. How then can Sir Georce reconcile these statements with 
those advanced by him? In one of their first ventures, the K.1. 
Company had to sell the drug at a ruinously low price—some $200, 
instead of three or four times this amount, and even then the article 
proved unsaleable in the hands of the Chinese and was shipped to 
the Archipelago. How is this to be accounted for with the universal 
prevalence of the habit? Moreover opium was brought by various 
European nations, English among the rest, before the Company 
began their venture. ‘The futility of the edict of 1796 is referred to 
shewing that already the people were deeply devoted to the habit. 
That edict was directed against the foreign importat the southern ports. 
The native growth and the extension of the habit beyond the two 
southern sea-board provinces was not then known. Absurd statements 
follow absurd statements until it becomes a painful task to refute 
and expose them. ‘To those acquainted with the subject, these state- 
ments are their own best refutation, but having an air of fact and 
authority, they are misleading to the home public. “The deter- 
mined, obstinate instinct of the Chinese people in its favour paralysed 
even the despotic endeavours of the Chinese Government to suppress 
it; and long befure we became entangled in the quarrel between 
the Chinese and their government on the subject, the Financial Board 
at Peking had advised the recognition of the national habit by the 
imposition of a tax on opium, on the ground that the increased 
rigour of the laws enforced against its use since the beginning of 
the century had only tended to increase the bribes offered to officials 
for their connivance in it.” If we substitute “English or foreign 
traders” (on account of the profits accruing from it) for “ Chinese 
people” in the first clause, the sentence will read correctly ; and the 
memorial to the Throne, advising the imposition of a tax on opium 
was made by Heu Naitse (Hsii Nai An in mandarin) Vice President of 
the Sacrificial court in 1835, only three years before the first opium war, 
‘This judicious (sic ?) proposal was however rejected and when victory 
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crowned their efforts, it served gradually to entice the people away 
from the use of their native ardent spirits.” But if this national and 
universal habit has been indulged in for generations—even in the Im- 
perial Palace, how is the Chinese crusade in these days against opium 
to be accounted for? The thing is so absurd on the very face of it 
as not to need discussion. From an array of facts like these he 
asserts his belief that opium-smoking is not necessarily injurious to 
the Chinese and that therefore the Indian opium revenue is not 
immoral. -The harmless opium thus becomes the antidote to the 
baneful ardent spirits, and opium thus becomes the greatest tem- 
perance triumph of any age or country; for Sir Grorcsr repeats once 
and again “ that of itself opium-smoking is almost as harmless an 
indulgence as twiddling the thumbs and other silly-looking methods 
for concentrating the mind in a momentary nirvana.” Entertaining 
such views it is not surprising that Sir Witrrep Lawson twitted him 
with not establishing an opium den in London and inviting the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to open it. Sir Grorce’s only reply to 
this thrust is that here two perfectly distinct things—opium-smoking 
and opium dens—are confounded, and gives us to understand that 
the habit is only evil from being associated with immorality. The 
fault of the Chinese Government is stated to be “their failing to 
distinguish between the accidental concomitants of a debauched life 
and the antecedent inducement to it. The official ideas of morality 
are utterly at variance with the universal practice of the people ; the 
Chinese official ideas of morality being founded on an artificial 
religious system and not in the natural habits of the masses of China- 
men.” This is a strange and serious statement which is not borne 
out by the facts of the case. At present the case looks quite reversed 
in China—the ideas of morality of the people being in advance of the 
practice, I will not say theory, of the officials. ‘ But,” adds Sir 
Grorcr, “ be that as it may, all I insist upon is the downright inno- 
cency,in itself, of opium-smoking and therefore its morality, and 
our freedom to raise a revenue from it in India.” 

The habitual eating and drinking of opium and opium-smoking 
are, according to him, altogether different things. Opium is and has 
been immemorially used throughout vast regions of the East, its use 
having been fostered by the religious ban imposed in Asiatic coun- 
tries on the use of alcohol. Any one knowing the history of the use 
of opium in the Kast could not write in this vague manner. Sir 
(icorak then proceeds to speak of the innocuousness of the habit 
among the people of India who indulge in the most alarming excess 
with impunity. Of the Rajpoots he says, in opposition to Top, where 
opium he says is based simply on their inordinate indulgence in it, 
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“That although they are all from their youth upward, literally 
saturated with opium, they are one of the finest, most truthful, and 
bravest people in the world.” Are these Rajpoots then quite free 
from all the other concomitant vices which are said to characterise 
the Asiatic, and particularly the opium-smoker, that they should be 
such fine athlete fellows? How different is his description from the 
official report of Sir Cuartes Arrcneson of the condition of the people 
addicted to the habit in British Burmah, and the action tending 
towards the restriction of the opium shops, so lately resolved upon and 
now being carried out by our Governments. Does opium alters it 
inherent properties only when consumed by Burmese and Chinese ? 
Of itself is it absolutely harmless in India and of itself absolutely evil 
in Burmah and China? We know nothing of its usefulness in allay- 
ing the pangs of hunger during long religious fasts, although as 
a stimulant it must of course be useful in such circumstances ; nor 
have we much experience of its preventive character against malarious 
fevers. The latter point needs further investigation. If it possesses 
any efficacy in this direction, it may be due to its being a stimulant, 
the small amount of narcotine which it contains, and upon which its 
anti-periodic nature is said to depend, being asserted by Dr. Taupicust 
to be left behind in the insoluble refuse. In many cases the asser- 
tion of addiction to the drug to ward off malaria has been merely a sop 
to the conscience and to throw off the immorality or blame attach- 
ing to it, and so to make it appear as medicinal and necessary. 
Medical reports in the South, where malarial fevers prevail, hardly 
I think, bear out its prophylactic character in this respect. In India 
the eating and drinking of opium seemed so little harmful to Birp- 
woop that he was an advocate of the use of all stimulants in modera- 
tion. He accepts, adopts and urges,the theory of the universal 
craving of man for some kind of stimulant. ‘The Chinese have gone 
on adding to their lists of stimulants; tea, betel nut, wine, spirits, 
tobacco (almost universally indulged in) and lastly opium, and not 
one has supplanted the other. ‘They all exist in one and the same 
individual, so that the argument that as the Englishman has his beer 
so the Chinese have their opium, falls to the ground. Sir Grorar 
holds that opium is used in Asia in a similar way to alcohol in Europe 
and that considering the natural craving and popular inclination for 
and the ecclesiastical toleration of it, and its general beneficial effects, 
and the absence of any resulting evil, there is just as much justifica- 
tion for the habitual use of opium in moderation as for the moderate 
use of alcohol, and indeed far more. He here forgets that instead 
-of opium having weaned the Chinese from one vice to enslave them to 
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another, a double tyranny has been established, and yet drunken- 
ness as a vice has never been known in China. 

The pleasure derived from an opium pipe is chiefly, according 
to our author, from the opportunity it affords for abandoning ones- 
self for a few moments (hours and even days ?) to idleness with the 
pretence of occupation and passing smoke in and out of the mucous 
passages. ‘This then is certainly a sufficiently childish practice accord- 
ing to Sir Georce. What did the world do without all this pleasure 
before the age of tobacco and opium habits of comparatively recent 
growth? ‘The sucking of chandoo-smokeable extract of opium is 
no more ethereal enjoyment than blowing soap bubbles. ‘A whiff of 
the opium pipe will settle this important point. Such a smoker will 
rise from the couch with no sensation of pleasure but merely head- 
ache. Such is the conclusion reached in the first letter. 

In the second letter, he iclines to place opium and alcohol in 
the same category as dietetical corroborants, and ‘because opium 
is naturally adapted for the daily use of the Chinese, Englishmen 
will trouble themselves as little about supplying them with opium 
as about forcing the purchase of Manchester goods.” This is a new 
phrase, about forcing the purchase of cotton goods. We have never 
believed even in the forcing of the purchase of opium as if the sale 
of opium resembled the operation of holding a child’s nose in the 
administration of some nauseous medicine. ‘The Chinese are free to 
buy and sell opium. Itis only forced on the market, and its increased 
taxation at the port of import refused by a foreign power, notwith- 
standing China’s sovereign right. Sir Georcx considers the whole 
weight of trustworthy evidence, which probably is alone trust- 
worthy in such a matter, to be in favour of the use of a contro- 
stimulant, as opium, by the inhabitants of tropical countries, more 
particularly by those who live in malarious regions and feed chiefly 
on a vegetable diet. Alas! for our ancestors! In a note he admits 
that the Bishop of Manchester rightly too#him to task for not 
quoting the report of the Commissioner in British Burmah, already 
referred to, as to the evil effects of the use of opium on the Burmese, 
and his only escape from the dilemma is by admitting the injury 
caused, but that it is more expedient to leave the monopoly of the 
opium trade of India in the hands of a beneficent (sic?) Government 
which stops its sale, as in Burmah, whenever it is found to be doing 
harm, rather than leave it, like alcohol at home, to almost unrestricted 
enterprise. Evil or no evil the India revenue from opium must not 
be touched. Whathas this beneficent Government done to stop the 
opium trade with China, although the evils have been over and over 
again pointed out and are patent and in fact d prior? and from 
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analogy might be taken for granted. Sir Georue takes occasion to 
twit the supporters of the anti-opium agitation in their advocacy of 
the abolition of opium in India, while at home they advocate the 
Gothenburg system in relation to the liquor traffic, which resembles 
the Indian monopoly of opium. I presume the anti-opiumists or 
at all events the United Kingdom Alliance would prefer the entire 
abolition of drink to the Gothenburg system—but as this is at present 
impossible, they are in favour of such restrictions as are feasible. It 
is a mistake which is invariably made of supposing our home drink 
question—of which we reap the advantages in taxation and the dis- 
advantages in crime poverty and misery—and the opium question in 
China, where India reaps all the advantage and poor China nearly 
all the misery, to be identical. 

Sir Grorce refers also to the question of opium shortening life 
and quotes Sir R. Curistian and Dr. Perema as favourable to the 
habitual use of opium-eating as producing no evil effects and as 
shewing no tendency to shortening human life. This point was 
fought years ago by an Insurance office over the death of the Earl 
of Mar. Opium-eating and smoking are not inconsistent with a 
measure of health and even long life; but such cases are the excep- 
tion. The practice enfeebles the physical powers and exposes to 
attacks of certain diseases from which recovery is almost if not 
entirely hopeless, as for example opium dysentery and diarrhecea. 
The universal Chinese opinion is that it does shorten life and in their 
illustrations of the opium debauchee, they paint a tiger turning 
away in disgust from a repast on a smoker’s body, thus shewing the 
physical degeneration that takes place. Sir Gerorce again refers 
to the use of opium in the case of the Hindoos, who have, 
for at least 1000 years, adopted an exclusively vegetable ‘diet, 
unsuited to the human constitution and consequently after 
weaning, they suffer more or less from immoderate indigestion 
excepting those of thm who moderately indulge in the habitual 
use of opium. The explanation given is that it delays the pro- 
gress of digestion and has in fact the effect of artificially prolong- 
ing the human intestine and thus promoting the more complete 
digestion and assimilation of vegetable food. The supposition here 
is that the human intestines are too short for a purely vegetable 
diet. Man being by nature both carnivorous and graminivorous, his 
intestines are of intermediate length between the extremes adapted 
to an exclusively animal and an exclusively vegetable diet. ‘This 
explanation hardly tallies with what appears to be nature’s arrange- 
ment—a vegetable diet in the tropics, an animal diet in the Arctic 
regions and a mixed diet in the temperate zones. Moreover among 
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the Chinese, at least, there are numerous other causes at work 
promoting indigestion, which is the most common of all their 
ailments, whether opium smokers or not. Chinese opium smokers 
have hardly any appetite for food and only for dainty knick knacks 
and at the oddest times. ‘The habit returns in great force after eat- 
ing, and this is the usual period when the desire is gratified. Warm 
tea, betel nut, excessive use of tobacco, vegetable diet, the frequent 
use of a coarse native spirit containing much fusel oil, the lym- 
phatic nature of the Chinese constitution, prevalence of parasites in 
the intestines, the nature of their cooking, the food receiving neither 
much nor minute mastication, these and other circumstances lie at 
the bottom of their dyspeptic symptoms. It is not necessary to 
have recourse to opium to restrain the peristaltic action of the bowels, 
as constipation is their normal condition and this too is an important 
factor in indigestion. Tea is said to have been taken by the 
Buddhists from Assam, where it is native along with their religion, 
to China. The tea plant is indigenous to China and grows wild on 
the mountains of several of the provinces. 

He again asserts, as he does so frequently, the immemorial use of 
opium in the East and thinks possibly that it suggested to the 
Buddhists their idea of xirrana. There is no connection between 
the nirvana and opium. The former existed previous to the advent 
of opium into India. Under the the influence of opium it may be 
supposed to resemble nirvana. Consul Giles is quoted as referring 
to the universal drinking habits of the Chinese before the introduc- 
tion of opium among them, notwithstanding the use of alcohol is 
opposed to the cardinal precepts of Buddhism. Now here itis taken 
for granted that the whole Chinese people are Buddhist, which is 
very far from being the case, and with those who profess this form 
of religion and even among the priests themselves Buddhism has 
very little influence on their moral character. Moreover whatever 
may have been the quantity of spirits drunk before the introduction 
of opium, no small quantity is still consumed by this people among 
whom opium is said to be universally used. And if the Chinese 
have smoked for generations, when was it they were addicted to 
drinking spirits, for the introduction of the latter does not go 
further back than the 13th century when distillation first became 
known and yet the time immemorial when opium was used must 
surely have preceded this period. Mr. Giles could make no such 
mistake. He doubtless, knows more about the time of the introduc- 
tion of opium into China than his quoter seems to do. Sir George says 


Dr. Moore confirms his own statement of the Chinese having been 
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great drinkers of alcohol before they took to opium smoking. But 
is Dr. Moore an authority on such a subject ? 

Spirits are largely used by the opium smoker. Sometimes he 
takes it as a substitute when he is obliged to give up or cannot get 
the pipe; at other times he takes it to remove the disagreeableness set 
up by the astringency of the opium, and a certain painful tingling 
sensation produced in the skin ; sometimes he takes it to remove the 
depression produced after the first or stimulating effect of the 
narcotic has passed ; sometimes his craving cannot be satisfied by 
opium alone and he has recourse to the spirits; frequently he cannot 
afford the time to wait for the ordinary effect of the opium and he 
hastens its effect by drink; the opium astringes, the spirits disperse; 
in this respect therefore they are antagonistic ; sometimes it is taken 
beforehand to enable the smoker to increase with impunity his 
ordinary opium dose. A man who drinks requires a larger quantity 
of opium to satisfy his habit. It is mixed with spirit when swallowed 
by the suicide to hasten solution, absorption and death. The great 
body of the people all over the empire among the middle and lower 
classes take samshoo, a coarse spirit distilled from millet and con- 
taining fusel oil, at their morning and evening meals, and the upper 
classes drink freely of a hot fermented beer like very poor sherry. 
The smoker who wishes to avoid excess in opium and to ward off 
it bad effects will eschew drink, but the members of this class are 
not very numerous. To Coleridge’s opium habit a frightful con- 
sumption of spirits was added, on his own testimony 

We are told, what is certainly new to us, that Chinese converts 
to Christianity suffer greatly from consumption and that they are 
not allowed to marry young and therefore fall into those depraved, 
filthy habits of which consumption is everywhere the inexorable wit- 
ness and scourge. In regard to opium being the sole alleviation of 
spitting of blood, I do not differ widely from Sir George. I have 
found opium stop hemoptysis and I have also found with the abandon- 
ment of the pipe, the return of the old affection. In bronchial and 
thoracic diseases, the pyrolitic vapour of opium is certainly very 
beneficial, besides other good therapeutic uses to which it can be put. 

Sir George very rightly refers to the diminution of its narcotic 
power by the various admixtures to which it is exposed in retailing 
it (and he might have added also in its manufacture, for the Indian 
Government seem to be great adulterators, presumably to suit the 
Chinese palate) and in its preparation in the form of smokeable ex- 
tract. He finally enters into the question of the volatilization of 
the active principles of opium, which is the pivot upon which turns 
his assertion of its absolute harmlessness. We shall discuss this 
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point in a separate paper. What he says of the use of aphrodisiac 
remedies in the East and the evils consequent upon them I can most 
fully endorse. He was charged with having a private purpose to 
serve by the argument he has taken in this controversy but this he 
fairly rebuts and theréfore he deserves credit for his sincerity and 
desire to arrive at the truth. His public retractation of that part, 
at least, of his views depending upon his belief in the non-volatiliza- 
bility of morphia, which is the foundation upon which he has based 
his novel opinion of the innocuousness of the habit, does him credit. 
He concludes his two letters where he began with an assertion of its 
strictly harmless indulgence, the pleasure not being in the opium 
itself, so much as in the smoking it. Anything else would gradually 
hecome just as popular, although it might not incidentally prove so 
beneficial. It was in this way he tells us ‘ that the Red Indians 
took to smoking willow bark in place of tobacco which was too costly 
for them. He has no hope of opium ever being relinquished by any 
people who have once taken to it.” ‘To put it down in China it may 
be granted that forcible and energetic measures will require to be 
adopted. 


THE POPULATION OF CHINA. 
By Rev. A. P. Haprer. D.D. 


the number of the Chinese Recorder for September-October 

1880 I published a short paper on the population of Chinese at 
this present time. In that paper I expressed the opinion that the 
population of this empire was not as great as it was commonly 
stated to be, nor so great as it was fifty years ago. I stated that 
in my opinion the present population could not be more than three 
hundred millions ; and gave as the reasons for that opinion, that the 
destruction of life had been so great by the wars connected with the 
'I“ai-p ing rebellion in fifteen of the provinces ; by the Mohammedan 
rebellions in the South West and North Western Provinces, and 
the famines in the large and populous provinces of Shantung, 
Shansi, Chihli, and Shensi and parts of the adjacent provinces that 
after a careful consideration of the subject this was the largest 
estimate that could be accepted for the present population. The 
extra copies of that paper, which were printed in separate sheets 
were soon exhausted, so that there were no copies to supply the 
applications for it. Several Kuropean authorities have recently 
corrected their estimates of the population of Chinese. Their pre- 
sent estimates will interest the readers of the Recorder who have 
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not yet seen them. Drs. Behm and Wagner in the recent edition of 
their well known collection of statistics, ‘Die Bevolkerung 
der rde” give the population of China including Corea as 379, 
500,000, which number is 55,000,000 less than they formerly gave 
as the population. Vetersen’s Meittheolungen, which is published 
biennially, has reduced the estimate of the population of China 
proper from 425 millions to 350 millions, a lessening of 75 millions. 
It gives the reasons for this reduction in some five pages. It 
estimates the population of the outlying territories at 21 millions 
which makes the population of the empire to be 371 mullions. 
These numbers I think can very safely be reduced some 50 millions 
more and get give the whole number of present population. As 
helping to confirm my own estimate I have pleasure in republish- 
ing a statement of Mr. H. A. Hippisley, Acting Commissioner of 
Customs. To his Report of the port of Wenchow in Cheh-kiang 
Province Mr. Hippisley appends some remarks on the population of 
China. It will be noticed by those who will compare these state- 
ments with those made by me in the paper published im September 
[880—that Mr. Hippisley gives the very same reasons for the 
diminution of the population that [ have given. But he estimates 
the destruction of lite by the rebellions and famines to have been 
greater than I estimated it. The report of the results of a census 
of the Cheh-kiang Province in 1879 appears to bear out the estimate 
of Mr. Hippisley. But it appears to me that this reported census 
gives just. grounds for regarding its results as unreliable. It was 
taken in 1879, fifteen years after peace and quiet had been restored 
in the province. Of course during this time all the inhabitants 
that had been scattered into the adjoining provinces by the incursion 
ot the insurgents had returned to their former homes, some settlers 
had come in from adjoining provinces to occupy the vacant lands, 
and with the return of quiet and order the natural imerease of 
population would be noticed in that time. If then at the end of 
fifteen years there was still a decrease of the population from what 
it was previously, to the extent of 60 per cent, as stated in this 
census, what must it have been when the insurgents withdrew 
from that Province ? 

From the sources which I have indicated there must have been 
a large accession to the population in fifteen years of peace and 
prosperity. It is quite incredible that the population should have 
diminished so much that after such an increase there was still only 
40 per cent of the former population. Besides in 1879 it was 
reported from the same Provincial authorities that taxes were paid 
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on 7/10 of the former quantity of titled lands. The two statements 
do not appear congruous. For it is not probable that 4/10 of the 
same population would pay taxes on 7/10 of the same quantity of 
land. ‘The quantity of land paying taxes would be easier to get at 
than the population. T consider Mr. Hippisley’s estimate of the 
population of Cheh-kiang province a more probable estimate than the 
number given by the reported census. It will be noticed that as Mr. 
Hippisley estimates the whole population of China at 250 million 
while the two German authorities both place it above 359 millions, 
there is a difference of more than 100 millions in their estimates. 
It shows at once that the data which we have for arriving at a 
knowledge of the population of China axe very unreliable, when 
such a wide discrepancy exists in the results arrived at. It also 
appears that the estimate of 300 millions, which I have given as the 
most probable is about half way between the others. I am sure 
that the data which I presented in my former paper on this subject, 
would justify placing the number of the population of China rather 
below than above 300 millions. I am therefore more inclined to 
agree with Mr. Hippisley rather than with the German statisticians. 
[ think that perhaps the number 280 millions would more nearly 
express the number of the population than any number which has 
hitherto been published. For in forming the estimate of the number 
of people which had perished in the various rebellions and famines, 
[ accepted the /owest estimate that could be accepted in consistency 
with the facts then presented. ‘The number which perished in these 
several calamitous visitations might very easily be counted as 20 
millions more than I estimated it to be, and that would have made 
the population to be 280 millions. But I must present my readers 
with the statements of Mr. Hippisley. He writes thus; Mr. Rhys 
Davids, in his work on “ Buddhism,” states on the authority of 
Schopenhauer (‘ Parerga et Paralipomena’’) that, ‘‘ according to the 
Moniteur de la Flotte, May, 1857, the allied armies found, on taking 
Nanking, 1842, returns which gave the population of China at 
396,000,000, and that the Post Zeitung of 1858 contains a report 


from the Russian Mission at Peking giving the numbers, on authority 
of state papers, at 414,687,000.” I have not seen Schopenhauer’s 
work and know not, therefore, whether detailed statistics for each 
province are given in these returns. The latest census of which I 
am aware containing this information is that of 1812, which gives 
the population as 362,447,183 souls. Theareas of the several provinces 
are given by Dr. Williams in his “ Middle Kingdom,” but there is 
reason to think his estimate is, in some cases at least, an excessive 
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one, for Baron von Richthofen computes the area of the Cheh-kiang 
province at 36,000 square miles, while Dr. Williams gives it as 
39,150 square miles. Accepting, however, Dr. Williams’s statement, 
the population returned in the census of 1812 for the provinces of 
Kiang-su, Gan-hwuy, and Cheh-kiang would give an average to the 
square mile in them of 850,705 and 671 respectively. In Belgium, 
the most densely-populated country in Europe, the present average 
is 469 ; and in Oudh, the most densely-populated portion of India, 
the average is, according to the census of 1881, but 476. It seems 
almost incredible that any portion of Curva could at any time have 
possessed a population 50 to 75 per cent denser than these countries. 
But, however that may be, I have long been of opinion that the 
present population of Curva falls far short of the number given by 
the census of 1812. Inthe Taip’ing rebellion, which was charac- 
terised by ruthless destruction and slaughter, sixteen provinces were 
desolated. It was followed by the Nienfei and Mussulman rebellions, 
and by the terrible famine of 1876-78. In these successive calami- 
ties vast tracts of country were depopulated, and as is evidenced by 
the memorials regarding the grain tribute published in the Peking 
Gazette, no small portion of them remains to this day unreclaimed. 
For these reasons I have considered that the population of Chinas 
at the present day does not exceed 250,000,000. This estimate 
has, I am aware, been generally considered too small. It was, 
therefore with no slight interest that I read in the Peking Gazette of 
the 17th March, 1880, a postscript memorial from the Governor 
of this province reporting the result of a general census held in 
the autumn of the fifth year of the present reign (1879). The 
population of Cheh-kiang, which I had estimated as slightly over 
15,000,000, is given according to this census as 11,541,054. This 
census of 1812 having stated the then population as 26,256,784, 
the present returns show a reduction of 14,700,000 souls, or nearly 
60 per cent, and an average to the square mile of 295, instead 
of 671. 

Through the courtesy of the Taotai, I am able to give parti- 
culars of the population of this prefecture. The returns forwarded 
from Ping-yang Hsien are less detailed than those from some of the 
other districts, and those from Tai-shun Hsien give only the number 
of habitations, omitting the number of inhabitants. But to have 
obtained further particulars might have delayed the despatch of this 
report beyond the date fixed by you, and I have calculated the 
population of the last-named district by estimating five persons to 
each habitation, a number slightly below the average of the other 
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area of tl 


districts. 


is prefecture is about 3,380 geographical 
square miles, or 4,500 statute square miles. The average population 
would therefore seem to be about 409 to the square mile in this 
prefecture, and thus largely in excess of the general average of the 
province. The adjoining prefeeture of Ch*u-chau, to the west, is 


however, nearly twice as large as this prefecture, with a population 


of probably SCALrC 


ly more than half the above number. The average 
of the two prefectures would thus be considerably below that of the 


whole proy mce. The Shanghai Conrie 7. 


= : 
As the extra e ypies of my former paper on this subject were 
ae 
long avo exhausted and none are on hand to meet the application for 
| 


in order 


coples r to give completeness to this paper I reprint a few 


pages of that article in this connection for the facts referred to 
therein. 

“We are vlad to put this opinion of Dr. Williams’ on record on 
our pages, for we agree in opimon of the reliability of the census of 
1812; and consider the statement that the population of China in 

ro was 903,000,000 quite eredible. But we think that Dr. 
Wilhams has wnderestimated the destruction which has happened to 
the population, during the last forty yaars, from wars, famines and 
pestilenecs, when he-expresses the opinion that the population is 
still 3-L0,.000.000. 


We will proceed to examine those sad items in the history of this 


order 


country 1 r to arrive at some opinion as to the diminution of the 


population. Dr. Williams estimates the loss of life during the 
Taiping rebellion at twenty millions. This is a very great number of 
human lives to be lost ina rebellion. But great as the nnmber is in 
itself, we think the number is too few by one half; and that the loss 
of life during these eighteen years of war was at least forty millions. 
Dr. Williams notices the fact that fifteen out of the eighteen provinces 
had been reached by the insurgents and were more or less ravaged 
by them. All who know the history of that rebellion, at the time, will 
remember the terrible slaughter inflicted on the cities and populous 
towns of Wuchang, Hanyang, Hankow, Kiukiang, Wuhu and Nean- 
king, on their way down the Yangtsze river till they took Nanking ; 
also the destructive and bloody raids, which they made frequently 
into the provinces of Honan, Shantung, Chihli, Shansi, Shensi and 


Szechuen. But their most terrible visitations were in Kwangsi, where 


it O1 ited and where for four years it gathered and organized its 
forces at tl xpense of the lives and property of many of the in- 
habitants « lat province; and in the four provinces of Kiangsu, 


Chehkiang, Kiangsi and Nganhwui. ‘These four provinces are all in 
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the vicinity of Nanking which the insurgents made their head-quar- 
ters for some eleven years ; and these rich and populous provinces were 
the forage ground from which nearly all their supphes of men, and 
means, and food were gathered. These provinces have all been visited 
and travelled over in various directions by missionaries and others 
since quict was restored. And though we have not any reliable 
census to show with certainty the full loss of population during the 
eleven years of merciless execution and murder, yet, we have various 
facts which will enable us to form some approximate-estimate there- 
of. Some of those who travelled over Chehkiang province, soon 
after it was recovered by the Imperial government, estimated the 
loss of population at one-half. After these sixteen years of quiet and 
the resumption of peaceful pursuits, in the begming of this year one 
of the provincial officers of the province stated that 3/10 of the arable 
dand still paid no taxes. Every one who has passed along the canal] 
from Hangchow to Soochow and thence either to Chinkiang, or 
Nanking, has noticed the large districts of very good land that is 
still uncultivated. It is noticeable in the large cities and towns and 
villages within this same region, how much of these places remain 
unbuilt. ‘Those who have frequently travelled through Nganhwui, 
both north and south of the river, have written of the extensive 
desolation that prevails—whole cities yet in ruins—and towns and 
villages depopulated, and whole districts uncultivated. Some have 
estimated that one half the population in Nganhwui had perished. 
This opinion was further supported by the fact that many of the 
present inhabitants have come in from the adjacent provinces since 
quiet was restored. Less has been written of the condition of 
Kiangsi since the restoration of order than of the other provinces 
adjoining Nanking. But as it was equally open to the marauding 
excursions of the insurgents, we may suppose that it suffered nearly 
to the same degree. ‘Those who have, within the last few years, 
passed through Kwangsi state that large tracts of the country are 
still desolate, and that cities and towns are still in ruins. During a 
part of the time the insurgent chief was in Kwangsi it was a war of 
extermination. If the chief had been taken he and his followers 
would have been massacred, hence the war was very destructive of 
life. The aggregate population of these five povinces, before the 
outbreak of the insurrection, according to the census of 1812, as 
given by Dr. Williams in “ The Middle Kingdom,” was 128,629,276. 
If we estimate the loss of life in these five provinces, during this long 
continuous butchery of the peaceful inhabitants by the insurgents, at 
4/10 of the population it will make the number thus perishing to 
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have been 51,451,080. If we fix on 3/10 as the probable proportion 
that perished, (and no one who will consider all the facts in the 
case will consider 3/10 as a high estimate of those who perished) 
it will make the numbers to have been 38,588,771. If to this last 
number, we add the lowest possible estimate for the numbers 
that perished in the other fifteen provinces, that suffered from 
the incursions of the insurgent forces, it will make the numbers 
that were destroyed by the Tai-ping rebellion to have been over 
40,000,000. 


oO 
o 


But besides this rebellion which caused the destruction of popu- 
lation, there have been other causes, within the last thirty years, that 
Dr. Williams does not refer to. The most destructive have been the 
Mohammedan rebellions in the South-west and North-west and the 
recent famine in the North-east. Those travellers who have passed 
through the provinces of Yunnan and Kwei-chow within the last 
few years all write of the depopulated state of the country. A gen- 
tleman, who is in the employ of the Chinese Government and who 
has resided in Kwei-chow province for several years, said to the writer, 
in answer to inquiries on this point, that in some places 4/10 of the 
population had disappeared, in some places 6/10 were gone. The 
statements made by other writers as to the exterminating character 
of the war to subdue of this Mohammedan rebellion would lead us to 
expect to hear of such distruction of the population. The French 
Consul-General M. Theirsant, in his book in “ Le Mahometisme en 
Chine” as quoted in the Edinburgh Review, for April 1880, says ‘‘The 
most deplorable conflict between the Muslims and their neighbors 
in Yunnan was that which begun in a quarrel between some miners 
in 1855, and only ended in 1874, in well-nigh the extermination of 
the Muslim population of the province.” The same article at p. 
374, quotes another writer, describing the terrible nature of the war 
as stating, “that Seventy-seven towns were taken by assault, 
and forty of them absolutely destroyed, whilst the villages and 
hamlets burnt and pillaged defy calculation.” We have no detailed 
statements as to the extent of the depopulation of the country in 
Kansuh province, by European travellers. But the population of 
these three provinces, before the rebellions in them, according to 
the census of 1812, aggregated 25,932,644. The war in Yunnan 
continued nineteen years, in Kansuh for a shorter period. It will 
be a low estimate to suppose that 8,000,000 of the population 
perished during these destructive war, in those three provinces of 
the empire. 
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The other terrible calamity, which has in recent years come 
upon China, attended with great distruction of life, is the recent 
famine in the five adjacent provinces of Chihli, Shantung, Shansi, 
Shensiand Honan. Theaggregate population of these five provinces 
according to the census of 1812 was 104,803416. The famine did 
not extend over all the provinces, but from the statements of those 
who engaged in the relief work the calamity must have involved 
nearly one-half of the whole population. The Committee at Shanghai 
gave as an estimate, that the loss of life from famine and the attend- 
ing diseases was 13,000,000. This is probably an wnder-estimate. 
It has been stated that the Chinese officers reported the loss of 
population as 20,000,000. But taking the estimates, as given above, 
of the loss of population by those appalling calamities; viz: the 
Taiping rebellion at 40,000,000; in the three provinces of the 
S.W. and N.W. at 8,000,000; and by the famine in the five N.E. 
provinces at 13,000,000 and it makes an aggregate number of 
61,000,000. 

Besides these great calamities resulting in such a fearful loss of 
life, there have been other causes which lessen, the general tendency 
to the recuperation of the population. Some of these are as follow :— 
The continued stream of emigration of young and able-bodied men 
to all the countries of the Eastern archipelage, to Siam, to Australia 
and to the United States of America. There have been some limited 
regions of China that have suffered from floods and the dear prices 
for food. Tho first war with England from 1839-42 was attended 
with very considerable loss of life, at some points; and the local 
rebellions which occuried in the Canton and Fukien provinces, in 
1854-5, soon after the fall of Nanking, were only suppressed after a 
considerable loss of life. All will recall the number of executions 
at Canton city by the then Governor-General Yeh. But the most 
wide spread cause, which has prevented recuperation of the number 
of the population, is the use of opium by such a large number 
of the adult males. The habitual use of opium, as is known to 
all, has spread rapidly among the middle classes during the last 
forty years. 

After considering these causes which affect the population of 
China, we think that most of our readers will agree with us in the 
opinion, that taking the census of 1812 as a ground of estimate, 
300,000,000 is a probable estimate for the present population of the 
empire of China. If we accept the number which is given by Dr. 
Peterson’s Mitthellunger as the probable population of the globe, 
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viz: 1,429,145,000 to be correct, then China contains a little more 
than one fifth of the population of the globe.” 

It will be evident to all my readers when they examine the 
details of the sad calamities affecting the population of China that 
if we increase the estimated number of those who perished during 
the 'ai-ping rebellion by 10 millions, making the estimated num- 
ber to be 50 millions instead of 40 millions it will be fully justified 
by the facts presented. So if we add 6 millions to the number as 
formerly given of those who perished in the Mohammedan rebellions 
in the South West and North West provinces, and again add 4 millions 
to the number formerly given as the number perishing through the 
famines in the populous provinces of Chihl, Shantung, Shansi, 
Shensi and Honan the estimates as thus increased will be sustained 
by the facts above presented. These several items make an aggre- 
gate of 20 millions. In my former paper as will be seen from the 
quotation above given I presented 61 millions as the lowest 
estimate of the numbers of lives that were destroyed and that. this 
number substracted from the number given in the census of 1812 
made the present population to be im round numbers 300 millions. 
[f now we estimate the loss of life by these various calamities to have 
been 20 millions more than the estimate then given, it will make 
the number to have been 81 millions. This number taken from the 
number as given in the census of 1812 will leave the population 
at 280,000,000. If any are inclined to accept Mr. Hippisley’s 
estimate of 250 millions I consider it to be much better supported 
than the higher estimate of 350 millions. I present the facts and 
leave my readers to form their own opinion. It is worth noticing 
in this connection that the reeent census in India gives the popula- 
tion of that populous country to be 250 millions. The population 
of India is therefore very nearly equal to that of China—according 
to these latter estimates—But if the rapid increase of the growth 
and consumption of opium in China cannot be arrested, there is 
reason to believe that the population of India, under the beneficent 
rule of the British govenment will soon exceed that of China and 
China will then cease to be, what it has so long been, the most 


populous country on the globe. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF SUCHOW. 
By Rev. A. P. PARKER. 
¥ 
THE KINGDOM OF wu ¥& f@. 
HE “Kingdom of Wu” was the name of the state of which 
Suchow was the capital, when the city was founded. It 
embraced all of that part of the present province of Kiangsu, south 
of the Yang Tz river, and a part of Chehkiang and Auhwei pro- 
vinces. And while it has not for many centuries been an indepen- 
dent state, the name Wu still clings to the country, and Suchow and 
the region around is quite commonly called “the Country of Wu,” 
(Sz Ha or $2]. Its history embraces the period from about b.c. 1260 
to 475. But little, however, of importance is recorded of its history 
during the greater part of these 800 years. From the time of Yi 
the Great to B.c. 1260, the country of Wu was included in the dis- 
trict of Yangchow, and was inhabited by barbarians. These bar- 
barians were wholly uncivilised—living on the natural products of 
the land, tattooing their bodies, and knowing nothing of letters. 
Where they originally came from there are no means of knowing. 
The kingdom of Wu was founded by the descendants of Tan 
Fu 4, the progentor of Wu Wang fq Z the founder of the 
Cheu dynasty. Tan Fu had three sons, the youngest of whom Ki 
Lih 4 fF, was regarded by his father as the most worthy to be 
made his successor to the government of the principality of Cheu. 
The two oldest sons, T’ai Peh and Ch'ung Yung, on learning 
their father’s purpose concerning the succession, determined to avoid 
any possibility of trouble, by leaving the country so. as to allow the 
youngest brother to succeed to the dominion without oppesition. 
Hence, on one occasion, when the “ Old Duke” (7 7$) was sick and 
the two brothers went to the hills to hunt some medicinal herbs 
for their father, they availed themselves of the opportunity to steal 
away unawares, and taking their journey to the southward, they 
travelled a distance of several hundred /i to a region south of the 
Yang Tz river, called King Man 3] # and there settled, somewhere 
in the region of the present city of Chang Chenu. 
The influence of their example on the natives seems to have 
been very salutary. In a few years many of them learned of the 


two brothers some of the arts of civilized life,—agriculture, house- 


building, making clothes, &c. &c.—and subsequently the mhabitants 
of quite a large region of country, including more than 1009 families, 
agreed to make Tai Peh their ruler, and the kingdom or principality 
thus founded was called Keu Wu 4] JQ, a naine which was probably 
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derived from sounds in the aboriginal tongue. Tai Peh made his 
capital at a place called Mei Li ff FB, which, though it was never a 
walled city, was strongly fortified. The ruins of this fortification 
were still to be seen, it is said, at the time the History was written, 
60 yearsago. ‘Tai Peh ruled with such justice and probity that his 
sway over his adopted country soon became firmly established. 

When Tan Fu came to die, he expressed a wish that Tai Peh 
might still become his successor, notwithstanding his former purpose 
to leave the kingdom to Ki Lih. He had long mourned over the 
loss of his two sons, and promised the kingdom to T‘ai Peh if he 
would return to his father’s house. Accordingly when T’ai Peh 
learned of his father’s death, and returned home to assist in the 
performance of the funeral rites, Ki Lih offered him the kingdom, 
but he would not accept it. The offer was twice repeated, and as 
often rejected. Hence it is said that “Tai Peh thrice declined the 
kingdom” # (@ LK PF = H. His magnanimity in thus relin- 
quishing his rights in favor of his youngest brother, is regarded by 
the Chinese as worthy of very high praise. 

He ruled the kingdom of Wu some 49 years and at his death 
was succeeded by his brother Ch’ung Yung. The son of the latter 
succeeded him at his death. Thus the government was handed down 
from father to son for 19 successive generations till it reached Sheu 
Mung $3 #8. He had four sons, of whom he regarded the youngest, 
Ki Chah, 4 41, as the best qualified to succeed to the rule of the 
state. But Ki Chah refused to acquiesce in his father’s plans, and 
tle succession therefore devolved on the oldest son, who, on his 
death, was succeeded by the second son. He ruled only a short 
time, and dying, was succeeded by the third son. Strange to say the 
third son only lived a few years after his accession to the kingdom, 
and on his death, it was the general desire that Ki Chah should 
succeed him. Ki Chah had by this time reached a good old age 
having outlived his three elder brothers, and by his faithfulness in 
the official positions that he had held during the three successive 
reigns, had confirmed the good judgment of his father as to his 
fitness to rule the kingdom. But he cared not for kingly power and 
glory, and to avoid further importunity, he left the court and, 
retiring to a secluded spot, spent his time in the quiet of agricul- 
tural pursuits. On this account he has a place in the History 
among the noted sages, #4 §, that the country of Wu has produced. 

On Ki Chah’s positive refusal to be king, Wang Liao, & ff, the 
son of Yi Chai, @% #8, Sheu Mung’s third son wasm ade king, about 
B.c. 030. Up to this date very little is recorded of the progress of 
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the country of Wu in the arts of civilized life. T‘ai Peh seems to 
have built up a considerable town called Mei Li, and to have for- 
tified it with a mud wall. Sheu Mung is also said to have founded 
the city of Kwén-shan § |[j, although there was no brick wall 
built around it till the time of the Sung dynasty. There is no record 
of the productions and manufactures of the country, nor of the 
number of its inhabitants. The absence of such records is attributed 
to the “ Burning of the Books” by T'sin 82 Hwang Ti, the first 
emperor of the T'sin, by whose order all the books in the empire of 
every description were destroyed. Only the “ Book of Changes” 
was spared and a few other books including some of the Classics were 
successfully hidden and escaped destruction. This calamity fell upon 
the literature of the country a.p. 212. Hence it is said that the 
records of the Kingdom of Wu were destroyed at that time, and 
its early history is therefore enveloped in some obscurity. 

To return from this digression. Wang Liao had a dangerous 
and resolute rival in the person of Kung Tz Kwang, 2 -— 3, 
his cousin. This cousin was the son of Sheu Mung’s first son, Chu 
Fan, #§ #8, and considered that as his uncle Ki Chah had refused 
the throne, the succession rightly belonged to him as the eldest son. 
Hence, when Wang Liao was made king, Kung Tz Kwang resolved 
on his destruction. He was enabled to accomplish his purpose 
thirteen years after Wang Liao’s accession, by the assistance of Wu 
Tz-sii, {i - FF, son of Wu Shieh, ff 48, Prime minister of the state 
of T*su. Wu Shieh together with his elder son Wu Shang, ff 7ij, 
were put to death at the instigation of a rival statesman, and T'z-sii, 
took to flight to save his life. The eldest son of the king of Tsu 
also fled with him, and the two found refuge at the court of Chen fi. 
Subsequently the son of the king of Tsu was found engaged in a 
plot to seize the government of Ch‘en, and had to flee again for his 
life. ‘[z-sii, though having no part in this plot, was suspected by 
the king of Ch‘n, and had to flee also. This time he came to the 
court of Wu and offered his services to Wang Liao. The latter was 
at first inclined to accept him, but was dissuaded from doing so by 
Kung Tz Kwang, who represented to him that as Tz-sii had been 
twice accused of treachery and had fled for his life, he could not be 
a trustworthy servant of the king of Wu. Kung Tz Kwang’s real 
purpose was to secure the services of Wu T'z-sii for himself. He saw 
in T'z-sii a man of unusual ability, and he determined, if possible, to 
secure his assistance in carrying out his plan of wresting the throne 
from Wang Liao. Wang Liao listened to the advice of his treach- 
erous cousin, and thus unwittingly hastened his own downfall. 
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On Liao’s refusal to employ Tz-sii, the latter was secretly taken into 
the service of Kung Tz Kwang who, by reason of his near relation- 
ship to the king, occupied a commanding position at the court of 
Wu. In order to cover up his schemes, Kung Tz Kwang caused Tz- 
sii to retire from the court to some secluded place where he could 
better assist in perfecting a plan to put down Wang Liao and 
secure the throne to Kung Tz Kwang. Tz-sii was not long in 
devising a plan and securing a man to execute it. Wang Liao 
was very fond of broiled fish, and Wu Tz-sii’s plan was to take 
advantage of this fact to compass his destruction. In his rambles 
through the country he found a man of great strength and courage 
named Chan Chu 3{ #, whom he took into his employ, and sent 
him to the shores of the. Great Lake to study the art of broiling fish 
according to Wang Liao’s favorite method. After three year’s 
practice he was introduced to Wang Liao and employed by him, 
and the latter soon became so pleased with him that he would eat 
no fish except such as had been prepared by Chan Chu. 

Having succeeded so far in his plot, Kung Tz Kwang deter- 
mined to bring matters to a crisis. He accordingly invited Wang 
Liao to a feast, the principal article of which was to be broiled fish 
prepared by Chan Chu. Liao came to the house of Kung Tz Kwang 
on the day appointed, well protected by his own trusty body-guard, 
having had his suspicions aroused as to the sincerity of his cousin 
in inviting him to this feast. Meantime Kung Tz Kwang had 
placed a company of his minions in ambush in an ,adjoining room, 
and ordered Chan Chu to hide a short sword of a peculiar make in 
one of the broiled fish that he was to bring in for the king’s feast. 
On ariving, Liao took his place at the feast, with his body-guard 
drawn up in order on either side. Chan Chu, while in the act of 
setting the dish of broiled fish before the king 


>? 


opened it and seiz- 
ing the knife concealed therein, stabbed the king. Wang Liao’s 
body-guard immediately fell upon Chan Chu and struck him down. 
But rising with one tremendous effort, he again struck his sword 
into the body of Wang Liao who immediately fell dead. Liao’s 
soldiers made short work with Chan Chu, but they were soon over- 
powered and nearly all massacred by Kung Tz Kwang’s followers 
who had been placed in ambush for the occasion. 

On the death of Wang Liao, Kung Tz Kwang proclaimed 
himself king of Wu with the title of Hoh Lii [J 2]. This is the 
famous Hoh Lii that founded the city of Suchow. 


(To be continued’) 
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WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH CONVERTS WHO HAVE 
MORE THAN ONE WIFE? 

T is a long time since anything has appeared in the Chinese Recorder 
in regard to what shall be done with those in China who happen 
to have two or more wives, where they give evidence of having been 
converted by the Spirit of God and apply to be received into the 
Christian Church. I fancy that the number of such applicants will 
be more numerous each successive year. A greater number has come 
under my own observation the last year than any previous one. 
The practice of different missionaries in regard to them is still 
different. While some receive them allowing them to continue in the 
relation which had been formed before hearing the gospel, others 
require them to put away all but one before adinitting them into 
the church. One who pursues the latter plan-has given a statement 
of his experience which is well worth putting on record. I have met 
with it as referred to in an American newspaper. I send it to the 

Recorder for republication with some remarks on the subject. 

“ Among the difficult questions which missionaries in pagan 
lands are compelled to consider, none is more perplexing than that 
of polyagmy. The rule of most Societies is that a man, before he 
can be admitted to membership, must put away all his wives but 
one; and such evils are involved in this act, that often natives of 
strong moral feelings will revolt from it. Dr. Ashmore of the Swa- 
tow (China) Baptist mission is fortunate in that only one such case 
has fallen to his lot in his long missionary service; but it is a very 
striking one, as he tells it in The Baptist Missionary Magazine. A 
applicant had two wives, and was told that he must put one of them 
away. Which one? The one he married last. But the first wife 
had no children, while the second had several. Was the mother to 
be separated from her children? Hear what the discarded wife said 
to the missionary : — 

“But, teacher, he is my husband, and I am his wife. You say 
that he ought not to have taken me; but he did take me before he 
knew your newreligion. He is the father of my children. I have 
a right to look to him for companionship and for protection. You 
make my children illegitimate. You should not do that; you have 
no right to injure my children that way. You have no right to put 
me in the position of a disreputable woman, for he lawfully married 
me according to the usage of China. I had a husband; now I have 
no husband. I had a home, now I have no home. IfI go and 
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marry another man, I shall break the law.: I had one to whom I 
could go as the father of my children ; now I can go to my children’s 
father no longer, nor may I dare to speak to him.” 

“We do not wonder that this made Dr. Ashmore feel like 
studying anew the New Testament teaching on the subject. When 
aman marries a second wife after he becomes a church member, the 
course of the missionary is plain. But where Christianity finds a 
man living according to the custom of the country and the sanction 
of its laws, with two or more wives, cannot he be accepted under 
protest rather than do irremediable injustice and injury to 
the innocent ?” 

This is the most heart-rending appeal I ever read. It is very 
similar to one published some time ago from a woman in South 
Africa who had suffered from the same experience, but much more 
affecting. I hope Dr. Ashmore’s studying anew the New Testament 
teaching on the subject, may lead to the adoption of a different 
course. Under similar circumstances I am free to say that after a 
long study of the subject and the reading of every thing I could find 
in relation to this perplexing subject I would not have inflicted such 
a trial upon that poor woman as to deprive her of her husband, her 
home and her children in the name of the merciful Redeemer whose 
gospel is best portrayed by his own words “come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden and I will give you rest.” 

It is known to all who have studied the subject that we have 
no explicit teaching in the 8.8. either from our Lord or his Apostles, 
in regard to this point. So we have to be guided in regard thereto 
by general considerations and by inferences. Some persons who 
are not much acquainted with the history of missions suppose that 
itis not a matter that needs much consideration to decide. They 
have all their lives been accustomed to consider polygamy as a great 
sin. No one who has more than one wife can possibly be the 
member of a church in Christian lands. Any one found guilty of 
bigamy there is condemned to the penitentiary as a felon. The 
polygamy of the Mormons has justly been held up as the monster 
evil of their wicked system. The natural feeling, therefore, of 
many by reason of these influences is, can any person think of 
receiving one in a heathen land who has more than one wife 
to the church with out requiring him to put these wives away? 
These persons forget the common adage, that “circumstances 
alter cases.” Let us consider for a moment that Abraham was 
in the very same circumstances as this man was of whom Dr. 
Ashmore writes. Abraham, having no child, took Hagar to be his 
concubine at the wish of his wife Sarah, as this man did at the 
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prompting, very probably, of his wife who had no child. Who was 
Abraham? Is he not the Father of the faithful, the man whom God 
had selected to be the commencement of his chosen seed ? Though 
polygamy is now forbidden both by the law of the Church and of 
the State in Christian lands, it was not forbidden by the law of 
God as given by Moses, nor by human jaws among Eastern nations. 
Up to the time of Christ it was tolerated by the law of God among 
the Jews ; and much more was it tolerated among the Gentiles. It 
was not therefore sinful in itself in Abraham to have a concubine. 
For that which is tolerated of God is not sinful in his sight. As 
polygamy thus existed in the time of Abraham, we suppose that 
it also existed among other Eastern people; and that it existed 
among them, as it did with Abraham, by the toleration of God. 
Hence the present practise of polygamy among the eastern nations 
nations has come down from the days of Abraham. The monogamy 
which now prevails in Christian lands comes from the teachings of 
our Lord. All those who know his teachings are under the highest 
obligation to follow them, and to obey the laws of the land in which 
they live. But this man, of whom Dr. Ashmore writes, when he 
took the second wife was living under the law as made known at the 
time of Abraham and which had come down in China by tradition 
to this time. As he had not heard of the law of marriage as given 
by our Lord, for it had not yet been made known to him, he violated 
no known law when he took the concubine, any more than Abraham 
did when he took Hagar. ‘For where there is no law there is no 
transgression.” How did God do with Abraham when he took 
Hagar to be his concubine at the request of Sarah? Did he refuse 
to number him among his chosen people ? No, not at all. He allowed 
him to suffer the natural evils which follow such marriages; but 
Abraham and the son of that concubine received the rite of circum- 
cision on the same day, which was the seal of the covenant with 
God’s chosen people. Abraham was not required by God to send away 
Hagar, and when she fled from what she regarded the harsh rule 
of Sarah, God sent her back to her mistress and also to her master. 
There was her home. There was the father of her child and there 
she was in duty bound to stay. By many, Christian baptism is con- 
sidered to have come in the Christian church in the place of cireumci- 
sion under the Old Testament. It would appear, then, to require 
a very clear and explicit command on the subject to justify any 
missionary saying to a man, who is in the very same circumstances 
that Abraham was in when he had Hagar as his concubine; who 
gives evidence of having received the renewing of the Holy Ghost 
and who applies to be received into the number of the chosen 
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people ; you must send away the mother of your children ; you must 
turn her out of her home; you must make her children illegitimate ; 
you must make the woman who has been your wife a disreputable 
woman before I can baptize you. I unhesitatingly say our Lord 
has given no command that requires a missionary to say thus toa 
man in these circumstances. Is not the fact that the Holy Spirit 
has converted him the evidence that he is one of God’s chosen ones ? 
And can it be that one who is accepted of God, can not be received 
into His visible church ? 

But it is answered that Christ, by the law of marriage which 
declares it to be between one man and ore woman, forbids a man 
having more wives than one. We admit it; but the rule does not 
apply to these cases. If any one who has known the law violates it 
and takes a second wife while the first is still living, though it may 
be still the usage of the people around him, we cut him off from 
the church. But when one who was living under the law as it 
existed at the time of Abraham and as it was tolerated by God in 
the Jewish church, and who had, in accordance with that toleration, 
married a second wife, and has lived with her and has children, and 
then comes to the knowledge of the Gospel and accepts Jesus as 
his Saviour, I hold that he may be received into the church as he 
was when the Gospel came him, with out putting away his wives, he 
promising obedience to the law of Christ and that he will not marry 
any other womau till all that he now may have shall be separated 
from him by death. 

While it is true that there is no passage in the New Testament 
that gives explicit instruction on this point, yet there are some 
passages that help us to see what is right—and proper to be done 
in relation to it. The Apostle Paul gives it as the law of the king- 
dom that “marriage is honorable in all” and that all Christians, 
whether men or women, may marry if they wish to—“bué only in the 
Lord.’ Does this law of the kingdom render void the marriage 
relation which has already been contracted with unbelievers, when 
one of the parties becomes a Christian? By no means. The Apostle 
says expressly “If any brother hath a wife that believeth not, 
and she be pleased to dwell with him Jet him not put her away. And 
the woman which hath a husband that believeth not, and if he be 
pleased to dwell with her let her not leave him.” I Cor. vir: 12, 18. 
Here is Apostolic direction in a case where conversion to Christ 
brings the member into contrariety with the law of the kingdom of 
Christ. There are two laws in regard to marriage, one is that a 
church member may “ only marry in the Lord.” ‘The other is that 
marriage is only between one man and one woman. In the one case 
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the Apostle teaches us that where a man or woman, who is already 
married according to the usage of the country in which he lives, is 
converted and becomes a Christian and his companion remains 
unconverted—the law which requires a Christian “ only to marry in 
the Lord” does not set aside that marriage contracted before he was 
converted; he is not required to put her away. I have shown 
above that in these Eastern lands, where polygamy has existed from 
the earliest ages, in accordance with the usage which prevailed at 
the time of Abraham and with the toleration given to it by God 
among the Jews, the taking of a-concubine is not a violation of the 
Jaw which our Lord has established for his church. Is it nota fair 
and legitimate induction that, if the law of the kingdom requiring a 
Christian “to marry only in the Lord” does not require a converted 
man to send away the wife that believes not, neither does our Lord’s, 
uaw of marriage as existing ‘ between one man and one woman” 
require a man, who, in the days of his heathenism had married a 
concubine, to put her away before he can be received into the 
Christian church and be baptized ? But there are two passages in the 
New Testament which I think make known to us what was the 
usage of the Apostles in this matter. One is the passage in I Tim. 
ut: 2 in which Paul gives his directions for the choice of ministers 
for ordination. “ A bishop then must be blameless, the husband of one 
wife,” and again v. 12 “Let the deacons be the husbands of one 
wife.’ The most obvious meaning of these passages is this—that 
persons with more than one wife might be admitted to the member- 
ship of the church, but they could not be set apart as officers in the 
church. On this interpretation of the passages there is, of course, the 
Apostles example in the matter, and that should settle the question. 
But all who have studied the question know that these passages 
have three explanations. One of these is advocated principally by 
the Roman Catholic commentators, which is that a Bishop or 
Deacon should only be married once; that if his wife dies he may 
not marry a second time. ‘The Roman church has narrowed this 
supposed direction of St. Paul to mean that the clergy should not 
marry at all. The rule that if the wife of a Bishop or Deacon die he 
may not marry again is so contrary to all the teaching of the Apostle 
in regard to marriage that it is accepted only by a few Protestant 
commentators. II. Some hold that it may have been directed against 
the common practice of divorce, and that it was designed to exclude 
from the offices of the church those who had put away their wives with- 
out a justifiable cause and taken another. It may include these also, 
but this explanation would imply that such persons were received into 
the membership of the church, and that they could not be set apart 
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as officers in the church. This class of persons would be as clearly 
excluded from the membership of the church by our Lord’s law of 
marriage, as those who had a plurality of wives, for it was in 
reference to persons who had loosely divorced their wives that 
our Lord declared the law of marriage. If, then, according to this 
interpretation this class of persons were admitted to membership in 
the church, then also might polygamists be admitted. But thirdly, 
most Protestant writers understand this passage to mean that Bishops 
and Deacons could not have more than one wife at the same time. 
Among commentators who hold this view we may refer to Whitly, 
J. Wesley, Scott, Macknight, Calvin, Peter Martyr and Barnes. 
Whiitly, in explaining the passage “the husband of one wife” 
writes, “ For the Jews and Greeks” says Theodoret, ‘‘ were wont to 
be married to two or three wives together. I approve of the inter- 
pretation of some of the ancients, which is also mentioned by Jerome 
and by Chrysostom, declaring that the Apostle does not here oblige 
the Bishop to be married, but only corrects the immoderateness of 
some, and because, among the Jews, it was lawful both to marry 
twice and to have two wives together, and it was common with them 
to divorce one and take another.” Comm. on I Tim. mr: 2 


Rev. John Wesley on the same passage of Scripture writes, 
“This neither means that a Bishop must be married, nor that he 
may not marry a second wife, which last it is just as lawful for him 
to do as to marry the first, and may, in some cases, be his bounden 
duty. But whereas pel/ygamy, and divorce on slight occasions, 
were common, both among the Jews and heathens, it teaches us that 
ministers, of all others, ought to stand clear of these sins.” 

Rev. Thomas Scott writes as follows on I Tim. m1;2. ‘Some 
have endeavored to infer a part of that (Roman Catholic) system 
from this clause, and have supposed that the Apostle meant to pro- 
hibit second marriages to the clergy. 


But this is contrary to the 
whole tenor of Scripture. 


It is by no means contained in the words, 
and would certainly bring in a part of those evils, which long ex- 
perience has found inseparable from the general prohibition. For 
as good reasons may often be given for marrying a second wife as 
for marrying at all. * * * He (a Bishop) ought also to be the “ hus- 
band of one wife.” Christ and his apostles expressly condemned 
polygamy, as well as divorce, except for adultery. Yet there was no 
direct command for a man, who had previously taken more wives than 
one, to put the others away when he embraced the Gospel. But the rule 
that no man, however qualified in other respects, should be admitted 
to the Pastoral office, who had more than one wife, or who had put 
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away one to take another, tended to show the unlawfulness of poly- 
gamy and divorces on frivolous pretences, and their inconsistency 
with the Christian dispensation; and concurred, with other things, 
to bring them into total disuse in the Christian Church yet 
with out violence and confusion.” Comm. on I Tim. m: 2. 

Dr. James Macknight writes on the passage. ‘The husband of 
one wife. That the Gospel allows women to marry a second time, 
is evident from I Cor. vu. 9,39. By a parity of reasoning it allows 
men to marry a second time also. Wherefore, when it is said here 
that “a Bishop must be the husband of one wife” the apostle could 
not mean that persons, who have married a second time, are thereby 
disqualified for sacred offices. His meaning, therefore, in these 
canons is, that such persons only are to be entrusted with sacred 
offices, who, in their married state, have contented themselves with 
one wife at a time. As the Asiatic nations universally practise 
polygamy, the Apostle, to bring back mankind to use marriage 
according to the primitive institution, which enjoined one man to 
one woman only at a time, ordered, by divine inspiration, that none 
should be made Bishops but those who showed themselves temperate 
by avoiding polygamy. 

It may be objected, perhaps, that the gospel ought to have 
prohibited the people as well as the Ministers of Religion, from poly- 
gamy and divorce, if these things were morally evil. As to divorce, the 
answer is, that by the precept of Christ, all, both clergy and people, 
were restrained from unjust divorce. And with respect to polygamy, 
being an offence against prudence rather than against morality, it 
had been permitted to the Jews by Moses, Deut. xx1, 15, on account 
of the hardness of their hearts, and it was generally practiced by 
the eastern nations as a matter of indifference. It was, therefore, 
to be corrected mildly and gradually, by example, rather than 
express precept. And seeing reformation must begin somewhere it 
was fit to begin with the Ministers of Religion; that through the 
influence of their example, the evil might be remedied by degrees, 
without occasioning those domestic troubles and causeless divorces, which 
must necessarily have ensued, if, by an express injunction of the 
apostles, husbands, immediately on their becoming Christians, had 
been obliged to put away all their wives except one. Accordingly, 
the example of the clergy, and of such of the brothers as were not 
married at their conversion, or who were married to only one 
woman, supported by the precepts of the gospel, had so effectually 
rooted out polygamy that the Emperor Valentinian, to give counte- 
nance to his marrying Justinia, during the life of his wife Severa, 
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whom he would not divorce, published a law, permitting his subject 
to have two wives at a time.” 

John Calvin writes on this passage ‘the husband of one wife” 
thus ; “The only true expasition of these words is that of Chrysostom, 
that polygamy is here expressly forbidden in a Bishop, which, at 
that time, had almost become a law among the Jews. And so it is 
not without reason that Paul forbids this stain from the character 
of a Bishop. Here, however, it is objected that what is vicious in 
all, ought not to have been condemned or prohibited in Bishops only. 
The answer is easy, that Zicense is not, on this account, given to others 
because this is expressly forbidden in Bishops. Nor can we have 
any doubt that Paul condemned generally what was repugnant 
with the eternal law of God. 
“They two shall be one flesh.” 


For the decree is fixed and sure. 
Sut he might, however, endure in 
others what, in a Bishop, would have been too disgraceful and intol- 
erable: but Paul repels all from the Episcopal order, who have 
committed such an offence. And so, compelled by necessity, he 
bears with that, which, being already done, could not be corrected 
but only in the common laity. For what remedy was there? 
Should those have put away their second and third wives who had 
entered into a state of polygamy under the Jewish dispensation? But 
such a repudiation would not have been without wrong and injustice. 
He left untouched, therefore, what was not new and entirely in his 
own power, and only provided that no Bishop should be soiled with 
such a stain.” 
Peter Martyr, in his Loci Communes, asks “If a pagan were in 
our day converted to Christ, having two wives, could such polygamy 
be endured under the Christiam dispensation?” 


His answer, is ‘Cer- 
tainly for the time. 


or they contracted with each other in good 
faith. Nor must a wrong be done to the wives, for each of them 
has a claim upon her husband. 


The law, which Christ gave, ought, 
however, to hold for the future. 


sut what has been done, and done 
with good faith, probably in ignorance, cannot be rescinded.” 

The Rev. Albert Barnes, on I Tim. m1: 2 writes, “the hus- 
band of one wife’ need not be understood as requiring that a bishop 
should be a married man, as Vigilantius, a Presbyter in the church at 
Barcelona in the fourth century, supposed. But, while this inter- 
pretation is to be excluded as false, there has been much difference 
of opinion on the question whether the passage means that a 
minister should not have more than one wife at the same time, 
or whether it prohibits the marriage of a second wife after the death 
of the first. On this the notes of Bloomfield, Doddridge and 
Macknight may be consulted. That the former is the correct 
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opinion seems to me to be evident from the following considerations: 
(1) It is the most obvious meaning of the language, and it would 
doubtless so be understood by those to whom it was addressed. At a 
time when polygamy was not uncommon to say that a man should 
have but ove wife would be naturally understood as prohibiting 
polygamy. (2) There was a special propriety in the prohibition of 
polygamy. It is known that it was extensively praticed and was 
not regarded as unlawful.” We might multiply quotations from 
commentaries showing that in the opinion of many Protestant 
writers, this passages in I Tim. m1 2; and 12 prohibits those who 
had more than one wife being received into the office either of Bishop 
or Deacon. 

The reasons which are given by these several writers whose 
words have been quoted commend themselves as words of “truth and 
soberness;” especially the first reason given by Mr. Barnes that this 
meaning “is the most obvious meaning of the words and that it 
would be thus understood by those to whom it was addressed.” 
These considerations are in a/l matters of interpretation the most 
reliable ones for the right understanding of any passage. It is right 
to understand a passage in the most obvious meaning of the words 
and as those to whom it was addressed would understand it. 

[f it is accepted that these passages of St. Paul’s direction to 
Timothy forbid him to induct any one into the office of Bishop 
or Deacon, who had more than one wife, then it necessarily follows 
by implication that there were those in the church who had more 
than one wife. That this follows as a necessary implication is clear 
from the following considerations. ‘The officers of the church were 
selected only from those who were members of the church. If 
then, there were xo members of the church who had more than one 
wife it would be entirely superfluous to forbid Timothy to induct 
any one into any office of the church who had more wives than one— 
for as there were no such persons among the members, then no one 
with more than one wife could possibly be presented for the office of 
Bishop or Deacon. On the supposition that there were among the 
members of the church those who had more than one wife, then the 
Apostolic injunction that such could not be ordained either as 
Bishop or Deacon is pertinent and necessary. But on the suppos- 
tion that there were no members in the church who had more than 
one wife the injunction was entirely superfluous and unnecessary. 
As Prof. Goodrich in his letter to the American Board has expressed 
it, “ We know that polygamy was a prevailing custom among the 
Greeks, as well as oriental nations, in the Apostolic times. As 
Timothy and Titus were sent to churches conposed chiefly of Jews 
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and Greeks, it would seem hardly possible but that some of the 
members of those churches had become converts to Christianity 
while living in a state of polygamy. If, then, there was a rule in 
operation at that time, requiring that all such persons should cease 
to be polygamists on their admission to the church; that every 
married Christian man should be “the husband of one wife;” it 
would seem unnecessary at least to add such an injunction in respect 
to the clergy. It would be like soberly requiring that the 
Jewish Priests should be circumcised men, when without being 
circumcised they could not be Jews at all. It does, then, seem to 
be a legitimate inference, that if the rule given to Timothy was 
really directed against polygamy in the highest church officers, there 
could not have been another and broader rule in operation excluding 
polygamists from all access into the church.” In other words we 
are warranted in drawing the inference that persons who gave 
evidence of conversion to Christ and who had more than one wife 
were admitted into the early Christian church without being 
required to put away the other wife. This being the usage in the 
early Christian church under Apostolic sanction, it is an authoritative 
rule for the guidance of missionaries, under similar circumstances 
in these eastern lands, as China and India. I hold, then, that the 
action taken by the missionaries of various denominations in 
Calcutta in 1834 was entirely in accordance with Apostolic usage. 
The Denominations represented at this Conference were these, viz ; 
the English Baptist, the London,and the Church Missionary Societies, 
the Church of Scotland and the American Presbyterian Church. 

It is stated that in this Conference after having had the whole 
subject frequently under discussion, and after much and serious 
deliberation, they wnanimously agreed on the following proposition, 
though there had previously been much diversity of opinion among 
them on various points. “Ifa convert before becoming a Christian 
has married more wives than one, in accordance with the practice of 
the Jewish and early Christian churches, he shall be permitted to 
keep them all; but sucha person is not eligible to any office in the 
church. In no other case is polygamy to be tolerated among Chris- 
tians.” (Brown, Hist. of Missions, m1, 365,366). 

I designedly limit the proposition to these eastern or Asiatic 
countries, excepting therefrom the Polynesian Islands and parts of 
Africa. Our knowledge of their matrimonial usayes is not suffi- 
cient to justify us in expressing any opinion in regard to them. From 
some statements we have seen of the polygamy which prevails among 
them, it would appear that it is rather low and pernicious and 
temporary. If their marriage relations are not permanent and well 
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defined, then an entirely different action is required in regard to it 
from that taken by the missionaries in India in 1834. It would 
require that the marriage relation should be fixed de novo as all the 
institutions in Church and State have to be arranged anew. As it was 
among peoples in the condition of these uncivilized tribes that some 
of the missionary Societies, who have adopted “the rule that a man, 
before he can be admitted to membership, must put away all his 
wives but one” as stated in the quotation from the American paper, 
commenced their evangelizing labours, it was in view, perhaps, of 
the state of the marriage relation existing among these tribes that 
they were led to adopt thisrule. And they have yet seen occasion to 
modify it to suit the different state of things in other lands. It is 
to be hoped that the wail of this distressed woman at Swatow, and 
the most heart-rending statement of her wrongs as written out by 
Dr. Ashmore, will lead every missionary and every missionary Society 
to study anew the teaching of the New Testament on this subject. 

I hold (1) that the principles of the divorce rule in the old 
Testament church which recognized those who had a plurality of 
wives as members of that church, warrants the admission of converts 
_who have more than one wife into the Christian church as a temporary 
measure without requiring them to put all away but one. (2) That 
as the rule of the Kingdom which requires a Christiam “ only to 
marry in the Lord,”’ does not nullify the marriage between the con- 
vert and his unbelieving wife, and that he may be received into the 
church without putting away his unbelieving wife, so, by: a parity 
of reasoning the law of the Kingdom, which declares “ that marri- 
age is between one man and one woman” does not affect the relation 
which a man may have contracted with a second wife before his 
conversion, and so he may be received into the church without putting 
away any of his wives. (3) I think, that, having the general con- 
sent of many learned and godly men of various ages from the 
fourth century to the present time, that the passage in the Epistlo 
to Timothy, “the husband of one wife,” in its most obvious sense 
means to prohibit any one who has more than one wife from being 
ordained as a Bishop, it follows as the obvious and necessary 
inference, that persons with more than one wife were received into 
the early Christian church under apostolic sanction. And hence we 
have the most certain warrant for receiving converts, in these 
Asiatic countries wheye polygamy prevails, who have more wives than 
one, into the church without requiring them to put away all of them 
but one. I hold therefore, that this woman was greatly wronged in 
the name of the Gospel of Christ ; that the Gospel does not require 
the second wife to be torn away from her husband; to be driven 
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away from her home; to have her good name destroyed; her children 
declared illegitimate and deprived of her loving care and instruction. 
But, on the contrary, she has the right to continue in the enjoyment 
of the love and protection of her husband; to continue in the position 
and honor of a woman who has a husband; (which in China is no 
small blessing) to have the comfort and support of a home with chil- 
dren in it to honor her. That she has a right to all these now that 
they are purified and blessed to her and her husband by the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, the influence of which is to bless and purify all 
the relations of life. 

It was the wail of the slaves of America as voiced by Mrs. 
Stowe in Uncle Tom’s Cabin that did much to attract the attention 
of mankind to the wrongs of the slaves. It may be that it is the 
purpose of God, in his good providence, to make the wail of this 
Chinese woman of Swatow as voiced by Rev. Dr. Ashmore, awaken 
the missionaries and the missionary Societies to the wrong done 
to the innocent by requiring as a requirement to admission to the 
church what the Head of the church has not enjoined, and thus 
lead them to change the rule on this point for Asiatic converts ; for 
this result [ shall continually pray and most earnestly hope. 


I VANGELIST. 


Cotrespondence. 


An Open Letter to Dr. Dudgeon. 
Sir, 

In an article published in the May-June number of the 
Chinese Recorder, headed Opium and Truth, and bearing your name 
the following passages appear :— ; 

“ Error and wrong, not truth, will suffer from agitating this 
dirty pool. Foreigners in China, living in concessions apart by 
themselves, including our Ministers, Consuls, and Merchants, see but 
comparatively little of Chinese private life and of the result of Opium 
smoking. The latter have their trade interests at stake, and self interest 
is a wonderful.blind to the evils of Opium. It is atter all medical men, 
missionaries, and travellers, who are most competent to pronounce 
decidedly regarding many important points involved in the discus- 
sion of such a subject, either as the result of their own observations, 
or as the expression, from long intimacy with them and a thorough 
acquaintance with their language, manners, customs and modes of 
thought, of the Chinese view, notwithstanding the charge to the 
contrary of their statements being loose.”—(The italics are my own). 
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It is scarcely surprising that statements such as those con- 
tained in the foregoing extracts should be considered by foreigners 
resident in China as somewhat “loose.” If, as you assert in a 
later part of your article, “the result of opium smoking is inevitably 
the same, physical, moral and financial ruin,” affecting a large 
portion of the population, it would be interesting to learn how it is 
possible that foreign merchants, brought by the necessity of their 
avocatious into constant intercourse with some class or other of the 
adult male part of the population, see, as you say they do, but little 
of the effects of opium smoking. In this Colony at all events, the 
head quarters of the opium trade, in which there is no prohibition 
against the practice of opium smoking, where there are naturally 
fewer restraints than elsewhere imposed upon the habit by Chinese 
public opinion and where, if anywhere, the vice, if vice it necessaril 
must be, prevails to excess—foreigners do not live in a concession 
apart, and their observation, as a body, of the effects of opium smok- 
ing is likely to be at least as accurate as that of any special class of 
foreigners upon the mainland. The particular allegation, however, 
in your article which I desire to call in question and with regard to 
which, as a merchant, I have a right to ask an explanation, is the 
one that foreign merchants in China are blind to the evils of opium 
smoking in consequence of the interest they have in perpetuating 
the trade in opium. I agree with you that foreign mercantile men in 
China, as a body, do not consider that the accounts, highly coloured 
and sensational as they regard them, of opium smoking put forward 
by the Anti-Opium Society, are a correct representation of fact. 
They do not believe that ‘the inevitable result is physical, moral, 
and financial ruin,” but it is not the less certain that their opinions 
in that respect are not biased by considerations of self interest. You 
can hardly fail to be aware, and if you are not, you must permit me 
to say that the inaccuracy of your observation in respect of a noto- 
rious fact hardly justifies the confidence with which you appeal to 
the testimony of medical men and missionaries with regard to other 
alleged facts not quite so obvious, that the interests of the large 
majority, probably more than 9/10ths, of the foreign merchants in 
China are not concerned directly or indirectly in the perpetuation of 
the opium trade. On the contrary it may be stated positively that 
were the opium trade to cease the pecuniary interests of the 
meacantile body generally not only would not suffer, but would be 
directly benefitted. In that case (the cessation of the trade) produce 
exported from China, which is now paid for to the extent of 
£10,000,000, sterling by opium, the traffic in which is controlled 
and monopolized by a few British-Indian firms, would have to be 
paid for by increased quantities of other descriptions of imports 
which form the business of the bulk of the foreign community 


To avoid any misconstruction of my own motives for addressing 
you on the subject of your article I think it right to say that L 
many years ago, came to the conclusion that it would be sound 
policy on the part of the British-Indian Government to renounce its 
direct connection with the cultivation of the Poppy plant and sale 
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of opium And to consent, under certain guarantees, to the abolition 
or modification of the clauses in the Treaty of Tientsin which 
include opium in the general category of goods which are subject 
to a fixed tariff of duty. 

I disagreed with the,policy which framed the opium clauses in 
the Chefoo Convention, because that Convention proposed to settle 
nothing. If ratified it would have failed to relieve the British 
Government from the responsibility for the traffic or to do anything 
to check the consumption of opium. On the other hand, its opera- 
tion would have been to transfer revenue from the British-Indian 
Government into the pockets of Chinese Officials and to greatly 
encourage the growth of the Poppy throughout China. 

Tam of opinion that when indulged to excess opium smoking 
is preductive of great individual misery and when practised in 
moderation that the apologies for its use are probably less effective 
than those which can be offered on behalf of most kinds of alcoholic 
stimulants. I am certain that the cost of it imposes a great pecuniary 
burthen upon the industrious classes throughout the Empire which 
every reasonable man would desire to see lightened and removed. 

My experience, however, in this country extending over a period 
of more than 30 years, during which I have been brought into con- 
tact with almost all classes of the population, prevent me from 
acquiescing in the sweeping conclusion expressed in the paragraph 
of your article which I have quoted. Knowing as I do, not excep- 
tional but numerous cases of natives who were contemporaries of my 
own when [arrived in this country, who are my contemporaries now, 
who have been regular opium smokers, some of them consuming as 
much as 5 mace to 7 mace per day, and who are still not only well- 
to-do men and good citizens, but are apparently in the possession of 
all their faculties mental and physical, and being aware that 4/10ths 
at the least of the adult male population of this Colony indulge in 
the habit, I cannot bring myself to believe that “the inevitable 
result of Opium smoking is physical, moral and financial rain.” 

In conclusion I cannot refrain from expressing regret that a 
public question involving issues which, so far as the English nation 
is concerned, are almost exclusively national and political and affect 
the pecuniary interest of a very limited number of individuals whose 
voices, to do them justice, are seldom heard in the controversy, 
cannot be discussed without passion, and that passion, as it appears 
to me, entirely one-sided. 

The cause of truth and justice in any controversy, I venture 
to remind you, is not promoted by an advocacy which seeks to dis- 
credit the testimony of opponents by the imputation of base motives 
and I claim for the foreign merchant in Chiaa qualifications for an 
examination into the conditions of the opium question as honest 
and independent as those which you put forward as being the almost 
exclusive possession of medical men, missionaries and travellers. 


I am, Si, ' 
Your most obedient servant, 
F. BuLkeLtrey Jonson. 
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Number of Opium Smokers in China. 
Mr. Eprror:— 

Since my letter to the Chinese Recorde, a year ago, many facts 
have been made public which change the estimates then made as to 
the number of opium smokers in China, as well as in regard to other 
points of the opium discussion. The estimate made by the Inspector 
General, Sir Robert Hart, of the amount of native grown opium 
was 100,000 chests. The statements which have been published 
since that estimate was made, make it evident that the quantity of 
native opium grown during the last year must be nearly, if not 
quite, 300,000 chests.—And the statements as to the number of 
the population in the opium producing provinces who smoke the 
drug is perfectly appalling. The number has been stated as high as 
sixty out of every hundred of the whole population in some provinces. 
Mr. Spence of H. B. M. Consular service reports the production of 
Szech’uen, Kweichow and Yunnan provinces to be 224,000 chests 
annually. The number of 76000 chests, in view of the statement of 
of the extent of its cultivation, would appear to be a moderate 
estimate for the quantity produced in Shansi, Shensi and Kansuh 
provinces and in Manchuria. In my former letter I gave as a 
probable estimate of the smokers of 100,000 chests of imported and 
100,000 chests of native drug, as fen millions. But in view of the 
statement that the quantity of the native drug is three times as 
much as it was then estimated to be, that number is entirely too few 
to consume such a quantity and the statements of those who are 
residents in these opium producing ‘provinces as to the proportion 
of the population who use the seductive poison make it evident 
that the number of smokers is vastly beyond any number which 
has been hitherto surmised. 


In view of the quantity of the drug which is now produced, 
and the statements of the residents in, and the travellers through 
these six provinces in which it is grown, a moderate estimate 
will make the number of smokers to be nearly thirty millions, 
or one tenth of the whole population of the Empire, estimating 
it at three hundred millions. As many of the smokers are youth 
and women they will not use as muchas older smokers. This is a 
most appalling view of the condition of vast portions of this populous 
country. It looks as if the country was indeed going to ruin. If 
it is to be saved from this blighting influence, it behoves the friends 
of China, both foreign and native, to bestir themselves with an 
earnestness which has never yet been manifested by them. 

The Rev. C. A. Stanley in a letter published in the Missionary 
Herald of Boston for February 1883, says “The use of opium 
extends to ali classes. Its use is far more common among the 
poorer classes [in Shanse] than on the Chili plain. I was told 
that women use it quite extensively as well as men. Also by 
Chinese it is estimated that near, or quite eight-tenths of the entire 
population use the drug.” A correspondent of one of the Shanghai 
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papers stated that the officials of Shansi had stated that 60 per 
cent of the country people is Shansi used opium and 80 per cent 
of the entire population of the cities used it. These statements 
will certainly refer only to the adult population for it is incredible 
that ecight-tenths of the entire population including men, women 
and children should use the drug. But the statement shows how 
almost universal is the use among the adult population including 
women as well as men. ‘The aggregate population of the six 
provinces in which opium is largely produced is 71,684,500. If 
we take the estimate that eighf-tenths of the whole population smoke, 
which is evidently a low estimate, the number of smokers in these 
six provinces would be over 20 millions, leaving only 10 millons in 
the other twelve provinces at the estimate of 30 millions of smokers 
in the Empire. 

Another point which claims attention is this—the rapid increase 
of the growth over large and extensive districts of country. Hitherto 
the attention has been more directed to seeking to arrest the 
importation of the. foreign drug. It was supposed that the native 
drug was not much in quantity, that it was grown in some measure 
clandestinely and that its growth could be easily suppressed at any 
time by the enforcement of the laws which forbid the growth of the 
poppy. But we are awakened from these delusive surmises by the 
astounding fact that three times as much drug is produced as is 
imported: that the poppy is openly grown over extensive districts 
in these six large provinces; and that during the last fifteen years 
the laws againts its growth have been in abeyance: and now the 
last statement reaches us from Shensi ‘that proclamations have 
been issued from the highest officials legalizing the traffie in opium 
and imposing a regular tax on each catty.” In view of this state of 
things the foreign import sinks into comparative unimportance. 
[t drains money out of the country, it is true—but its comparative 
high price limits it to the supply of the wealthy, and it is used 
largely to supply the cravings of those who have already formed the 
habit. But this native growth is so cheap that it is within the 
reach of all classes and it 1s extending the use of the poison into 
districts and provinces, which, till within a few years, had but few 
smokers because of their distance from the seaboard and the dear- 
ness of the foreign drug. The habit is thus being formed by the 
cultivators of the ground; and the ground hitherto used for the 
growth of the grains needed to support the population is being 
largely used to grow a noxious drug. The rapidity of the increase 
of the production of the drug and of the number of those who use 
it within the last ten years is-most alarming. And if nothing is 
done to stay the progress thereof it is impossible to foresee what 
will be the extent of the increase. 

But what can be done by the friends of China who would save 
its people from this blighting curse? Our hope and trust first must 
be in God. It is important to consider that just in this extremity 
the Anti-opium Prayer Union has been formed in London. Let all 
the missionaries in China join this Union and cry mightily to God 
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that he would arrest the progress of this desolating evil. Let them 
seck to arouse the Chinese Christians everywhere to consider the 
extent of the evil that they may join in this concert of prayer for its 
removal. And then let all who are interested in the matter do what 
they can to arouse the people and goverment of China to the fear- 
ful evil of the present policy of the goverment ; and use all possible 
means to lead the Chinese Government to enforce the laws of the 
country against those who are engaged in the growth of the poppy. 
Nothing but the most prompt and ene rgetic action of the Government 
can stay the increase of this produc tion or diminish its present 
expansion, 

In the hopes that by the growth of the native drug the ry would 
shut out the foreign, the goverment has winked at the violation of 
its own laws till the evil has become almost, if not entirely, beyond 
its control. The plan has entirely failed in effecting the desired 
object, as the foreign article has continned to come in un diminished 
quantity, year after year and to sell after the former prices. And 
this native production has led untold multitudes, in districts which 
were not reached by the foreign drug to form the habit of using the 
seductive poison until now the number of the consumers of the 
native drug is probably six-fold greater than the number of those 
who use the foreign drug. Let the Government be warned and urged 
to give up this futile and most mischieveous eftort to shut out the 
foreign drug by providing a supply of the native article. Let it be 
urged to stop at once this tacit permission to grow the poppy before 
these unnumbered millions who are not yet confirmed in an imvete- 
rate habit are hopelessly enslaved by it. Return to a rigid enforce- 
ment of the laws against this injurious product till its growth 
is every where stopped. Let the missionaries every where warn and 
exhort the people against the use of the poison and form societies to 
help the present victims to escape from its toils and thus seek to do 
away the evil of its use. The British Government has been forced 
to withdraw the licenses which had been given for the sale of opium 

Burmah because of the report of its own Commissioner of the 
evil the use of the drug was bringing upon the population. It is to 
be hoped when British Statesmen come to realize the terrible evils 
which the growth and use of opium are bringing upon China 
they will yield to China’s entreaty and help to arrest the desolating 
curse. If something is not done then the hope for any inerease of 
trade in China for foreign importations is at end. If this age nt 
increase of the growth and consumption continues the country 
hopelessly ruined. 

Yours truly, 


OBSERVER. 
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Missionary Mews. 


We are dependent upon our Correspendents for items for this department 
of the Recorder. Will you not make greater use of our columns to give infor- 


age Saas 
mation to your fellow missionaries : 


: | 
Birth, and Death. 
BIRTH. 

Ar Soochow, on April 19th the wife of 
Rev. J. N. Hayes American Pres- 
byterian Mission, North, of a son. 

. DEATH. 

At Boston, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
on January 16th, the wife of Rev. 
W. Dean D.D. American Baptist 
Mission Bangkok. 





ARRIVALS.—On November oth, at 
Shauwu, Rev. and Mrs. J.E.Walker 
and child of the A.B.C.F. Mission, 
on their return. 
On April 5th, per s.s. “City of 
Tokio” and ‘“ Hiroshima Maru” | 
Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Appleton and 
child to join the American Episcopal | 
Mission at Shanghai. 
On April 18th, per s.s. Brindisi | 
Mrs. J. E. Cardwell and daughter, | 
of the C. I. Mission on their return. | 
Rev. F. A. Steven to join the C. I. | 
Mission at Yangchow. 
Derartores.—On March 27th, per 
s.s. ‘* Coptic’ Mrs. A. P. Happer, 
Canton, for the United States. 
From Hongkong on April 18th, 
per s.s. Hecter. Mr. J. 
the American 
U.S.A. 
From Shanghai April 12th, Mr. | 
and Mrs. A. Gordon, for Australia. | 
From Shanghai April 25th, per | 
8.8. Tokio Maru Rev. W. H. Shaw | 
A.B. C. F. Mission Pao-ting-fu, 
for U.S. A. 
From Foochow Rev.S. I’. Woodin, 
A. B.C. F. Mission for U.S.A. 
Mrs. Wolfe, A.MLS., for England. | 


Thorne, of 
sible Society, for | 


Pexinc.—The petition to the Bri- 
tish House of Commons against the 


| opium trade from the Protestant 


missionaries in China was dispatch- 
ed from Peking on the 23rd March. 


_ It was sent to the ‘ Society for the 


Suppression of the Opium Trade” 
with the request that they would 
arrange for its presentation to the 
House. ‘The petition is over twelve 
feet long aud contains 239 signa- 
tures. Four English missionaries 
declined to sign it; one because he 
disagreed with the object of the 
petition, two because they objected 
to its form and one for reasons 


not stated. Two American mis- 


| sionaries, while expressing hearty 


sympathy with the aim of the peti- 
tion, thought they could not, as 
American citizens, sign a document 
addressed to the British House of 
Commons, The German mission- 
aries seem all to have signed it. 
Absence in the country and else- 


| where when the petition was circu- 


lated prevented many from signing, 
so that the number of signatures 
is not so complete as we could wish, 
thongh it is, perhaps, as great as, 
under the circumstances, we could 
expect. 
” * 
*& 


| Timnrsin.—Rev. C. A. Stanley has 


recently returned from a 27 day’s 
trip in the interior He baptized 
o converts. He found that the 
Roman Catholics had been trying 
to draw away the converts at one 
village, but had not’succeeded. It 
seems as though there is enough to 
do in converting heathen without 
attempting to pervert Christians. 
The attempt is reported to have 
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heen made by a foreign priest. Two 
native nuns have gone to the same 
village and for the same purpose. 

Dr. Howard expects to return to 
U.S.A. soon for a vacation which 
she richly deserves. It is to be 
hoped she will return soon and 
bring help with her of her own sex 
and profession. Dr. B.C. Atterbury 
ofthe Presbyterian Mission, Peking, 
has accepted an invitation to take 
charge of Dr. Mackenzie's Hospital 
during his enforced absence. 
Curroo.—Rev. J. lL. Nevins, D.D., 
of the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion has recently returned from his 
winterjtour. Others of the same Mis. 
sion are expected soon, and we hope 
to send some account of the results 
of these evangelistic tours for the 
next Recorder. 





WeEtHIEN.—Some difficulties have 
been met by Revs. Laughlin and 
R. M. Mateer in their efforts to 
locate at this station of the 
American Presbyterian Mission. 
Nothing serious is apprehended. It 
is expected that the medical practice 
of Dr. H. R. Smith will go far to- 
ward allaying any misgivings which 
may trouble the native mind. 


* * 
* 


SHANGHAI.—Since our last issue the 
Venerable Archdeacon Moule and 
family, of the English Church 
Mission, have removed from Hang- 
chow to this place. Mr. Moule takes 
up the the duties of Secretary of 
the Mission. 

At the March meeting of the 
Shanghai Conference a resolution 
was adopted which may interest 
others. It was decided unanimously 
that no missionary would, hereafter, 
employ the native converts of an- 
other Mission than his own, without 
first obtaining the permission of the 
foreign missionaries in charge. We 
believe this is a wise measure, and 
it will prevent the running about 
of those restless spirits, found every- 
where, who are fond of change at 
any cost. Another measure pro- 


new 
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| smaller type is found 
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posed was to consider the feasability 
of a standard of wages to be paid 
to native agents, for the sake of 
preventing what otherwise might 
appear to be an overbidding for 
native help. This matter was en- 
trusted to a representative com- 
mittee, to be reported on at some 
future time. 

There some prospect that 
Shanghai will soon have a Hospital 
for women. ‘There are three Hos- 
pitals here in the charge of male 
physicians, and they are visited 
principally by Chinamen. There 
is a rumor that steps have been 
taken toward the opening of a 
Woman’s Hospital, under the direc- 
tion of a female physician. We are 
not at liberty to say more than that 
the matter is in good hands. 

Some thing new and adapted to 
attract the attention of the Uhinese 
has been prepared by Rev. W. 
S. Holt, in the shape of pla- 
cards printed on white paper in 
colored ink. These placards are 
intended to be posted on the walls 
of Chinese cities, at the gateways 
or street corners. They have a 
single sentence ‘‘Come to Jesus.” 
or “Trust in Jesus for Salvation” 
in large, bold Chinese type, while in 
an invitation to 
Gospel at the 
These posters 
$2.00 per 100 
Mr. Holt. 


is 


come and hear the 
Chapel in—street. 
can be supplied at 
upon application to 
Nrxcro.—The American Presbyter- 
ian Mission has opened a hospital 
and Dispensary here, under the 
direction of Dr. J. KE. Stubbert. 
The prospects for its usefulness are 
encouraging, Dr. Stubbert has five 
young Chinamen with him as me- 
dical students. In connection with 
the same Mission is a Theological 
class of seven young men. Of these 
five are graduates from the Board- 
ing school in Hangchow, and are 
now under the instruction of Revs. 


Butler and McKee, preparing for 


Beside their 
several of the 


the Gospel ministry. 
professional studies 
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students from the Hospital and the 
Theological class are studying King- 
lish, an almost indispensable branch 
for those who are to be progres- 
sive, well-furnished clergymen or 
physicians. 

The Presbyterial Academy has 
begun its second year. The super- 
indendent is Rev. Mr. Yang, one of 
the best scholars in the Ningpo 


Presbytery. There are some 30 
pupils in the school. One of the 
medical students, Wu Kwei-siing, 
comes from Rev. Dr. Farnham’s 


school in Shanghai. While there he 
learned enough English to enable 
him to teach it. Ue has a class 
of 20 boys in the school, whom he 
is introducing to the “red-haired 
language.” 

A location for aSanatarium easy 
of access, has been found. Tt is at 
Ta-li-shan (FAI iy) about 15 miles 
from the city. ‘The altitude of the 
hill is such as to secure pure air 
and coolness two essentials for the 
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dwellers in this malarial plain. Dr. 
Lord of the Baptist Mission has 
begun a simple summer residence ; 
the Presbyterian Mission has a lot 
and hopes to build before the 
summer, and we hear that the 
Customs Officials are looking that 
way if nothing more. 


* 


Canron.—Mr. J. Thorne who has 
been acting as Colporter of the 
American Bible Society at this port 
has been obliged to give up his 
work owing to ill health. He has 
left for the United States via 


Europe. x % 


* 

Banckok.—The sad news has reach- 
ed us of the death of Mrs. Dean, 
wife of the veteran Dr. Dean of the 
American Baptist Mission here. 
She was at Boston preparing to sail 
for Bangkok, when she was taken 
ill and died. Mrs. Dean first came 
to Siam ag a Missionary in 1839. 
She was 64 years old at the time 
of her death. 





Aids to the Understanding of the Bible in the Chinese Written Language, 


T1113 work has been recently issued 
from the press in two editions. 
The smaller-paged book has 650 
pages, counting each folded leaf 
as two pages. The work consists 
of a series of nineteen articles, by 
eicht different authors, ou various 
subjects, and is published “by the 
London Religious Tract Society in 
one volume, or in a form suitable 
to accompany any edition of the 
Chinese Scriptures and in the same 
case. (Tra ya The scope of the work 
is indicated by the titles here given. 
(1) A General Introduction to the 
Old and New Testaments. (2) In- 
troductions to the Five Books of 
Moses. (3-5) Introductions to the 
remaining Looks of the Old Testa- 
ment. (5) The Interval between 


the Old and New Testaments, with 
Jewish Sects and Orders. (6) 
Introductions to the Books of the 
New Testament. (7) Harmony of 
the Gospels. (8) Notices of places 
in the Bible also found mentioned 
in the Books of the Han Dynasty, 
B.C. 206 to A.D. 220. (9) Jewish 
weights, measures and money. (10) 
The Jewish Calendar and Feasts. 
(11) Comparative Chronological 
‘Tables of the Old and New 'Testa- 
ments with synchronous events in 
China, Japan, Corea, Annam, Siam, 
fete. (12) Plants and Animals Men- 
| tioned inthe Bible. (13) Ethnology 
of the Bible. (14) Intercourse of 
the Jews with other nations. (15) 
| Miracles of the Old Testament. (16) 
Parables of the Old Testament. (17) 
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Miracles of the New ‘Testament. 
(18) Bible Synopsis and Glossary 
of Phrases. (10) Five maps, viz., 
(1) The World as known to the 
ancients. (2) The Holy Land as 
divided among the Twelve ‘Tribes. 
(3) The Holy Land at and posterior 
to the time of David. (4) Palestine 
in the time of Christ. (5) The 
Journeys of St. Paul and countries 
mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

The history of the Bible in China, 
with the various Translations, 
Commentaries and  [xplanatory 
Notes, is an instructive one. The 
translation of the Bible has encoun- 
tered many difficulties in its struggle 
toward perfection, and the goal is 
seareely yet reached. ‘The history 
thereof begins with the publication 
of the “ Acts of the Apostles,” as 
revised from an old Ms. brought 
from England and printed in the 
year 1810. This has Leen followed 
by seven versions and revisions of 
the whole Bible in the written or 
classic language and the Mandarin, 
and by xine versions of the New 
Testament in various dialects. In 
the effort to attain a literal, instead 
of a somewhat paraphrastic, render- 
ing of the originals, translators 
have been unable to avoid much 
obscurity in the text. 
a single chapter presents, through- 
out, the inspired thought fully and 
clearly to the Chinese reader. The 
sources of obscurity are well-known, 
as being due to the great difference 
between the original languages of 
the Scriptures and the Chinese 
language and to the new ideas, 
customs and observances to be 
expressed in the new idiom. Our 
work in the dialects is easier and 
more hopeful. These are living 
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tongues, more flexible and filled with 


common phrases, level to the average 
intelligence of the people. This is 


an advantage, not possessed by the | 


written language, especially in its 
higher classic forms. Instances, 
illustrating the obscurity spoken of, 


readily occurtous. Take the single 
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one of festival or feasts, and contrast 
the Jewish Yii-yiieh §@ #%, Chang- 
mo hE we, Wnu-shiin Fi. ‘iJ. with the 
Chinese Yiian-hsiao TL AF, Ch‘ing- 
ming 7 WA, Chung-ch‘iu A RH. 
The names, significations, forms of 
observance and designs of the two 
classes of observances are as wide 
asunder as can well be imagined. 
This serves as a sample of the 
difficulty to be overcome in attemp- 
ine to make a foreign matter plain 
to the native mind. But when it 
is required to convey the sense of 
the inner, vital truth of the Word, 
the labor is munch inereased. We 
are confronted with new difficulties 
in native modes of thought, the 
peenliar moral ideas of duty to 
Heaven and man, and the rigid, 
primary meaning of Chinese charac- 
ters, Which too often resist adapta- 
tion to Scripture uses. 

In this respect the “ Aids to the 
understanding of the Bible” are at 
once welcomed as a valuable addi- 
tion to our Sacred Literature. Like 
other treatises which appear from 
time to time, they will help to tide 
the Chinese reader over many an 
obscurity in his Bible, and show 
him that it holds a much fuller, 
richer thought than an unaided 
perusal would Jead him to expect. 
Time will not admit of an exhaus- 
tive analysis of these valuable “aids” 
now under review. We = cannot 
even mention all the important 
points in them, as that would 
involve a very lengthy statement. 
We only aim to give within a 
modest space such a view of their 
main features may serve to 
show their wide range and their im- 
portance to native students and 
readers. 


as 


1. General Introduction to the Old 


| and New Testaments in th ree parts, pp. 


70.—These bear the apt title, Su- 
yiian $A). Each of the three parts 
is divided into chapters, but neither 
the parts nor chapters have dis- 
tinct titles. A supply of these seems 
to us desirable. They would be 
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of use to the uninitiated Chinese 
reader, as finger-posts are to the 
traveler, when he. reaches the bor- 
ders of an unknown land and looks 
anxiously abont for some, certain 
guide to his journey. We trust 
that the author of these General 
Introductions may insert suitable 
headines in future editions of the 
work. He prefaces his treatise 
with a list of the books of the 8.8. 
and their abbreviated names. 

The First Part, including some 
topics common to both ‘Testaments, 
relates mainly to the Old Testament 
Books. It treats of the eight modes 
of divine revelation; the name of the 
Word, as given in the Bible itself; 
of the the dates of Old Testament 
books with synchronous years in 
Chinese reigns; of the unity. of 
design and meaning inallthe Books, 
though written in different times 
and places by authors of different 
character, tastes, attainments and 
social position; of the central posi- 
tion of Judea, as favorable to the 
spread of the Truth; of the Sep- 
tuagint and the Nestorian Tablet ; 
of the design and advantages of 
patriarchal longevity as a sure 
means of oral transmission of the 
facts of revelation; of the leading 
subjects of the Old Testament writ- 
ings and the adaptation of S. S. to 
popular language, while still true to 
scientific facts in Astronomy and 
Geology ; a most emphatic belief in 
their divine origin; of the Chaldee 
Paraphrase, Talmud, etc; of the 
Jews’ very minute numerical esti- 
mate of the wonderful agreement 
of their Scriptures; of the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch; of the wonderful 
agreement of inscriptions on the 
Babylonian and Egyptian monu- 


ments and ruins with the Scripture | 


RECENT 
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Kxpectation of a Saviour, (6) the 
Sabbath, (7) the Longevity of the 
Ancients, (8) the Deluge, (9) the 
inany names of places in Palestine 
acreeing with the in the 
Books of Samuel and the Kings. 
It also treats of the dispersion of 
the Jews by Roman power and 
of the textual agreement of the 
many copies of the Old Testament, 
found in various places. ‘This first 
part closes appropriately with some 
account of the Apocrypha. 

The Second Purt relates mainly 
to the New Testament. It notices 
the four classes or divisons of its 
books, and speaks of the promise 
and gift of the Holy Spirit, and of 
the authors and the genuineness of 
the books; it alludes to the ques- 
tion whether the Apostle Thomas 
visited China; it treats of the exact 
agreement between the two Testa- 
ments, as a key fitting its lock; of 
the Church’s reverence for the Bible, 
as a revelation from God and neces- 
sary to man’s salvation; of the 
various translations, the Syriac, 
Vulgate ete. of the remarkable 
preservation of the Bible; its 14 
great leading doctrines, and its 
translation into 408 languages 3 also 
of the difficulty of translating it 
into the Chinese on account of the 
difference between it and the orig- 
inal Hebrew and Greek. ‘This part 
of the Introduction closes with a 
notice of the 13 uninspired books. 

The Third Part is longer than 
either of the others and, treats of 
the divine inspiration and moral 
power of the Bible. The following 
summary must suffice, but is much 
too fragmentary to do the subject 
full justice :—The Sacred Books 


names 


are in differents styles, but all in- 


records, proving or illustrating, (1) | 


the ancient worship of God, (2) 


that Adam was made perfect, (3) | 


the fact of the Temptation and Fall 
of man, (4) the fact, as evidenced 


by pictures, of the Tree of Life and | 
and the Tree of Good and Evil in} 
the Garden of Eden, (5) the General! per sonal presence ceased, and there 


spired and following a certain order 
of development, as seen in eleven 
particulars drawn from the first 
three chapters of Genesis in which 
is shown God’s love to man, advanc- 
ing to the Revelation of His pur- 
pose to send a Saviour to deliver 
man from sin. After the fall the 
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succeeded various modes of divine 
manifestation, as shown in e/yhfeen 
particulars, from §S on to 
the fulfillment of the purpose in and 
through Christ. The divine Word 
has depths of meaning and is from 
God, as is the material universe. 
The truths of the Word nourish the 
soul to salvation and eternal life, 
though it has depths of mysteries. 
It is comprehensive and yields un- 
speakable blessings. As long inter- 
vals often elapsed between appear- 
ances of sages and patriarchs 11 our 
world, so we perceive that Christ, 
analogously, did not appear till Four 
Hundred years after the Prophets. 
While Scripture passages are often 
brief, as the first chapter of Genesis, 
we still find them very comprehen- 
sive and perspicuons, in striking 
contrast to the redundancies of 
human productions. This is a mark 
of the divine inspiration of the 
Word of God. Observe, also, the 
great honesty of the sacred writers, 
not glossing over, but insisting on, 
the fact of man’s sinfulness, and 
the consequent necessity of repen- 
tance. The great wickedness of 
the Jewish kings and people is 
faithfully delineated, yet see how 
jealously the Jews themselves guard 
the integrity of the Old Testament 
300ks, and even to their utmost 
jot and tittle. Note that the sacred 
writers are very different in char- 
acter, mind, occupation. Thus they 
suit and influence different classes 
of people. For a like reason there 
were inspired women, as Miriam, 
Hannah, Mary. Observe, again, 
how the Scriptures differ from hu- 
man biographies. In the latter the 
personal appearance of the subject 
is delineated, but not so in Bible 
narratives. The thought of God 
in this was to avoid the risk of 
men making likenesses of Scrip- 
ture worthies and worshiping them. 
From such considerations we learn 
the divine origin of the Bible. It 
clearly discloses the mind of God 
and the duty of man. It shows the 
value of the soul and is therefore 


acrifices 
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indispensable to us. It is the re- 
gulator of the human mind and 
enlightens the conscience, when 
misled by false doctrines and sinful 
passions. The books of men are 
defective. For example, they treat 
of the five constant virtues, but 
omit that of Reverence for God. 


They treat of the five sox ial rela- 
tions, but lack the relation between 
Heave lh 
Source 


and man, for God is the 


of all 


sages speak now oft 


relations Again, 
this, and now of 
that, as ‘the important thing,” but 
the Bible comprehends all under 
the rule of love to God and to one’s 
neighbor. This third part contains 
of sixteen particulars 
which show a close correspondence 
the doctrine and of 
the Bible and the facts under God’s 
government in the natural world: 
and it has a final chapter illustrat- 
ing, in twelve particulars, certain 
analogies between the deep thines 
of the Word and the 
which we mect in the world about 
On this is founded an argu- 
ment that the Scriptures are also 
The 
argument is complete 
and should be convineing. 

This imperfect resumé of leading 
thoughts in the General Introdue- 
tion shows its range. The seventy 
stored historical 
facts and evidences, and with valn- 
able suggestions which cannot fail 
to inform and stimulate the mind 
of the reader. They will answer a 
two-fold purpose, of aiding him in 
a clearer understanding of what the 
Bible is, and of abating any unfor- 
tunate prejudice he may have that 
it is a dry antiquated book quite 
withdrawn from the sphere of com- 
mon life and human sympathies. 


a citation 


between facts 


mysteries 
us. 


from the same divine source. 
analogical 


pages are with 


2. Introductions to the Five Books 
of Moses, pp. 30 —3 and 4, 
[ntroductions to the ren aining books 


( f the 
These Introductions are of various 
lengths, proportioned to the require- 
ments of the different books. Those 
to Genesis, Exodus, and Daniel 


Old Testament, pp- 54.— 
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ocetpy much more space than ot hers. 
We need not undertake an examina- 
tion serlattiu. The merest outline 
of some of the leading ideas of the 
first—that to the Book of Genesis 2, 
must suffice. ‘6 From one learn all.” 
The Introduction to Genesis begins 
with the statement: that Moses 
This is followed 
by a concise sketch of his life in 31 
particulars with the proof-refer- 
ences. As to priority of dates of 
ancient books, it is claimed that the 


wrote the Book. 


first eleven chapters of Genesis 
stand first. Then come an Accadite, 
an KMoyptian, the Chinese TSaing-y u 
books, the Persian, the Phenician, 
the Indian. The contents of Genesis 
are under 24 heads from the Crea- 
tion to Joseph. Dilferent systems 
of Cosmogony are Stuted as des- 
titute of proof. The account in 
Genesis is the true one, that of the 
Creation of all things by One Kter- 
nal God. It is maintained that 
scientific investigation proves the 
truth of the Mosaic record, and that 
the accounts of the earth and the 
stellar heavens agree with the deduc- 
tions of true science. And so also 
in regard to the results of man’s 
Fall. God was known in ancient 
times under different mames_ in 
different countries, as seen from 
inscriptions on ancient ruins. In- 
scriptions on Babylonian bricks, like 
printing blocks, make up a com- 
plete volume. There are also found 
delineations, Assyrian and Jndian, 
of the Serpent and his doom. The 
Sabbath, too, is indicated by cer- 
tain four characters in Chinese 
constellations and calendars. There 
are thus many corroborative proofs 
of the truth of Genesis. There was 
a sure oral transmission of its facts 
through the longevity of the pat- 
riarchs. Notice also how the Sab- 
batic division of time is made 
prominent in the record of the 
Deluge. There is contained in the 
10th and llth chapters of the 
300k a plain, simple account of 
the ancestry and rise of the var- 
ious tribes of the 
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the posterity of Shem, followed in 
chapters 12-50 by the history of 
the ancestors of the chosen people. 
Note, further, the faithful record 
of the sins, as well as the virtues, 
of the ancients—a strong presump- 
tive proof of the genuineness of the 
whole record. As, ina photograph, 
if you add anything after the in- 
pression is taken, you so far detract 
from the truth of the likeness, so in 
theScripture portraitures,the sacred 
writer is the artist, the patriarch’s 
character is the picture taken, the 
Scripture is the camera, the Moly 
Spirit is the sun, on which all 
depends. Hlence it is that eood and 
bad alike stand out. This is a mark 
of the genuine truth of the Bible. 
Dd. LTuterval between the Old and 
New Testaments with Jewish Sects 
aud Orders, pp. 23.—A very im- 
portant treatise, in its right place 
between the Old and New Testa- 
ment Introductions. t is neatly 
divided into two parts or volumes, 
with sub-divisions into chapters, 
each of which has its appropriate 


title. The Tirst Purt, chapte r 


ls/; treats of the dynastic changes 
and revolutions during — this 
interval of over 400 years. It is 
shown, in evidence of the truth of 
the sacred records, that these secu- 
lar histories exhibit the fulfillment 
of prophecy, as in regard to Baby- 
lon, Tyre and Kgypt. The author 
then gives a running history, in 
distinet outline, of the various re- 
turns of the Jews from their dis- 
persions; of Judea under Persian 
rule, as attached to the Province of 
Syria; of the venality and world- 
liness of the Jewish High Priests; 
of Alexander’s conquests and his 
being informed about the prophecy 
of Daniel regarding the overthrow 
of Persia and of his consequent 
favor to the Jews: of the building 
of Alexandria and the removing of 
many Jews to that city; of the 
division of the empire of Persia into 
four kingdoms, of which the Syrian 
and the HKeyptian intimately con- 


arth and of! cerned Judea, as, from its geograph- 
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ical position, it became the con- 
stant theatre of conflict between 
these rival kingdoms; of the sad 
degeneracy of the Jewish priests and 
people; of the wicked carreer of 
Antiochus Epiphanes; of the rise 
and victories of the Asmonean 
princes; of Judea under Roman 
rule and of the capture of Jerusalem 
A. D. 63. The 2nd chapter treats 
of the rise and decay of Jewish Sects 
and Orders. The Jews in their 
dispersions carried their Sacred 
Books with themand retained their 
love for Jerusalem and the Temple. 
Hence the record as given in Acts 
1: 9-11. Under the severe dis- 
cipline of their 70 years’ captivity, 
they adhered to the worship of God 
and expected the Messiah. But the 
Old Testament doctrines and rites 
were gradually corrupted and tradi- 
tion unduly exalted. Hence the 
rise of the Sects, as the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and LHssenes. The 
different tenets of these Sects are 
explained, and this part closes with 
« notice of Zealots, Herodians, 
Scribes, the Sanhedrin, Proselytes 
and Samaritans. 

The Second Part treats of the 
connection between the Books of 
the Bible. In the lst chapter it is 
stated that the great idea of the 
Old Testament is that the Law 
cannot justify; that it foretells and 
pretigures salvation by Christ in its 
prophecies and sacrifices, and that 
it is invaluable for its teachings 
about God, as the Creator, and 
Governor of the World, and for its 
testimony against idolatry and cor- 
rupt doctrine. ‘lwo kinds of con- 
nection between the Old and New 
Testaments are stated—that the 
Old prefigures and foreshadows the 
New, and that the New Testament 


‘yecords the fulfillment of the Old 


Testament prophecies. ‘The O4d is 
the shadow, the New is the sub- 
stance. There is a progressive devel- 
olpment of the truth from Genesis 
through to the Revelation—from 
the ancient reverence for God (Gen. 
i~x1 and Job) to the heaven of the ! 
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Book of Revelation, thus exhibiting 
the two ‘Testaments as essentially 
one Book. The 2nd chapter explains 
the connections between the Books 
of the New Testament. In the New 
Testament we have Christ presented 
as the embodiment of the Gospel 
and our Hxample, and see in him 
the Invisible God in regard to the 
Truth and the Divine Perfections. 
He witnesses to the Resurrection of 
the dead and to Heaven as a place. 
He came éo fulfill the Law and 
establish the New Covenant. Notice 
the gradual progress in his teaching 
and, through the Holy Spirit, by 
His Apostles and followers, which 
shows the vital connection between 
the Books of the New Testament. 
The 3rd eh ipler states the con- 
nection between the I’our Gospels, 
which are all by one Divine Spirit, 
though written by different authors 


‘at. different times. The Four are 


One Gospel from different points of 
view. “ Matthew” for the Jews, 
gives the genealogy of Jesus, as 
descended trom Abraham, to con- 
vince Jews that the Old Testament 
prophecies were fulfilled in Him. 
* Mark,” for Roman converts, in a 
very concise style and containing 
only 24 verses not found in Matthew 
and Luke. ‘“ Luke,” for the Gen- 
tiles, presents Christ under a differ- 
ent aspect from the other gospels, 
and gives his genealogy from Adam, 
as the progenitor of the whole 
human race; ‘John,’ deeper in 
thought, more refined and subtile, 
teaches the divinity of Christ and 
how those in communion with Him 
attain spirituality of mind. There 
are Other ideas.civen in this admira- 
ble treatise, which could not be 
included in an outline aiming at 
brevity. The whole article presents 
ina clear light what we may call 
the secular and the spiritual con- 
nections of the two Testaments, 
throueh the medium of the interval 
which elapsed between the close of 
the one and the beginning of the 
other. The many side lights thus 
turued upon the ‘wo Books, bring 
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them into more distinet view, much 


to the advantage of the earnest 
student. 

6. Lutroductions to the Books of 
the New  Testement, Pp, 98. 


In onard to these, aus to 
the Old 


notice 1s requir d. Chey 


‘Testument, no 
all 
very brief, in no case much exceed- 
pages of the volume. A 
summary of the first in order, that 
to the Gospel of Matthew, will 
answer as a sample af ail,—St. 
Matthew, one of the twelve apostles, 
At the call of Christ 


his employment of 


are 


ing two 


was a Jew. 
he left 


eatherer, and 


tax. 
waited in person on 


He 


miracles 


the Saviour’s teaching. 
life, and 
crucifixion, and was with him after 
resurrection. He thus 

the Saviour very intimately. 


was a 
witness of His 


knew 
He 


wrote this Gospel in the 24th year 


his 


of the Advent, which was in the 
time of Kwane-wu of the Han 
dynasty. The order of events in 


this Gospel differs from that in the 
other three. The design is to wit- 
ym God, and 
as truly the Messiah expected by 
the Jews to fulfill the ancient pro- 
Hence it O1ves 
logy Abraham, as the 
from whom he was to descend. 
The book also adduces Old Testa- 
ment prophecies as to the place of 
his birth. The2 

divided into 6 sections, (1) Chapter 
1 and 2 records the birth and youth 


ness to Jesns as sent fr 


phecies. his wenea- 


from one 


% chapters may be 


of Jesus, (2) Chapters 5 and 4; 
1-11, his bap ism and temptation, 
(3) Chapter Es 52 chapter LX, his 
teaching and healing in- Galilee, (+4) 
( 


‘ ) 


hapters 19 and 20, his words and 
acts on his last journey to Jerusa- 
lem $ (>) Chapters 11-25. his entry 


into Jerusalem and his teaching 


there, (6) Chapters 26-28, his suffer- 
ines death, resurrection and appear- 
All these 


sent 


ances to his disciples. 


sections show that Jesus was 


from God to be the Saviour of men. 
7. arinony of the G Is, pp. SA. 
This is desioned by a chronological 


arr to show in 


ancement 


ENT 


din ts 


what Gos- | 
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pel or Gospels particular subjects 
The Gospel of Mark 
is taken as the standard; for, unlike 
the other three Gospels, it follows a 
chronological or consecutive order 
By this Harmony the 
our Gospels are made to appear 
.» The author divides his 
page horizontally into five parts, 
In the upper part is a division into 


~ seven chapters 


1 
are recorded 


of eve 


‘nts. 


as one 


or main subjects 
of the Gospels, with sub-divisions 
into series of events and their places 
of ocenrrence added in small charae- 
ters. There arealso a few references 
to the Book of the Acts and to the 
Kirst Mpistle to Corinthians under 
later events. Below the four 
renaining spaces, one for each Gos- 


are 


pel, in which are the references by 
chapter and verse to places in the 
Gospels where the events are re- 
corded. The “ Seven Chapters” or 
leading Subjects, designed to cover 
the whole Gospel history, are (1) 
the advent and youth of Jesus, (2) 
John, His Forerunner and the com 
mencement of Jesus’ public ministry 
(5) His ministry from the first to 
the second Passover, (4) His minis- 
try from the second to the third 
Passover, (5) His ministry from the 
the third Passover to the events in 
Bethany, (9) Jesus at the fourth 
in Jerusalem, (7) His 
resurrection, and as- 


The sub-divisions of the 


Passover 
appearances 
cension. 
seven chapters number over 160, 
so that the columns of references 
uuder them full and minute. 
The advantages of the tables to the 

ordinary readet 


to lis 


are 


Chinese student or 


are evident. Th y 


present 


] 


view an account of the Saviour’s 
whole life in the reenlar se quence 
of its events. The result of dili- 
@vence in constant study will bea 


very clear, intelligent conception of 
theeworderful life of Jesus. 

8. Notices of Bible places, 
found mentioned in Books of the Ilan 
ty, B.C. 206.—A.D. 220. pp 8. 
The author doubtless encountered 
some difliculty in getting up this 
very ter 


also 


se article, on account of the 
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( bsenrity of ref rences in the Books, 
and dissimilarity of names of places. 
His rescarch-anto the musty tomes 
of the Han must 
perplexing, and the application of 
} 
i 
{ 


¥ ? 
often have been 


yhilological rules somewhat uncer- 
We 
confidence that he would find solid, 
ground, if it could be found at all. 
If others, who are competent for 
the task, should happen in follow- 
ing his track to question his con- 
clusions at any point, both he and 
they may well be excused for any 
shgeht errors in their speculations 
on such a subject. We regard the 
author’s as a very 
curious stone in a mosaic of colors 
quite different from its own. It wall 
be pleasing to the learned among 


ain, have, however, much 


contribution 


our native preachers, while very 
instructive to every earnest Bible 
student. It is probably a genuine 


fragment on the sea of history, 
showing the contact of the Sacred 
Text with the books of an ancient 


dynasty at a few important points. 
The article ‘is thus like unto a good 





| 
9. Ter 


an brick, fitly inscribed. 
ts memsures and 


wih mem 


This is a 


ney, Pp. 34. very 
elaborate article, in which the 
origin of terms, the capacities uses, 
values and circulation of various 
weights, “measures, and money 
(coined and -uneoined) among 
the Jews, are skilfully inves- 


tigated. The work appears to be 
very comprehensive, relating not 
only to national, legal standards, 
but to those introduced from other 
countries, as Babylon, Egypt and 
Syria, with which the Jews were 
in close intercourse. The treatise 
covers the whole Bible, and its 
Scripture references seem ample 
illustrate the subject. 
I could scarcely command the time 
requisite for a thorough review, 
but feel sure that no honest, pains- 
taking effort has been spared to 
produce a reliable work. It will be 
valuable, (1) to all particularly 
interested in the study of numis- 
matics and kindred branches, (2) 


enough to 
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to the constantly increasing class 
of native preachers, and others, . 
who wish to understand the dress 
in which the inspired text appears, 
and to gain distinct ideas on cer- 
tain important points, not a few, 
where even such incidentals as 
money and measures, shed light on 
its real meaning. 

a0. The J wish Calendar 
Feusts, pp. 5.—These are given 
in the form of a table or cata- 
logue, prefaced by a brief, ex- 
planatory note in regard to the 
way in which the priests settled 
the Calendar, the time of Pass- 
over, and the triennial intercalation 
of amonth. The Table is arranged 
with the Chinese months at the 
top of the page, beginning with the 
Kleventh, under which the space is 
divided into five parts, (1) the 
corresponding Jewish months, (2) 
the feasts (3) the seasons, (4) the 
weather or thermometrical changes. 
(5) agricultural operations. At 
the end of the Table, another short 
note explains the difference between 
the Jewish and Chinese Calendars. 
In the Jewish the intercalated 
month is invariably placed after 
the tirst, while in the Chinese it is 
inserted as the times and seasons 
require. From this it results that 
there is an entire want of corres- 
pondence in the numerical order of 
the Calendars. 

an. C mparative Chronological 
Tubles ofthe Old and New Testaments, 
giving ‘synchronous events in China 
and other Eastern countries, pp. 50. 
The two systems of Usher and 
Hale are mentioned, and the dates 
of important events, from the Crea- 
tion to the death of Joseph are 
given according to each system. 
‘'he compiler states the difficulty of 
deciding which system is correct, 
but adds that the dates of over one 
thousand years from the Exodus to 
the Advent are certain. In the 
upper space of the Tables are the 
dates ‘Before Christ.’ Under these 
are arranged important events in 
Four distinct spaces, (1) Jewish 


and 
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events, (2) Synchronous events in 
the near and some Western lands, 
(3) Synchronous events in China, 
(4) Synchronous events in other 
Mastern lands. Following the Old 
Testament tables, and prefacing the 
New ‘Testament tables, are notes 
explaining the error of jfowr years 
in the chronology of the common 
era. In the upper space of the 
New ‘Testament tables we have, 
arranged in order, the dates, begin- 
ning four years before the Common 
Era. Under these are the tables of 
events in Five distinct spaces, (1) 
Scripture events, (2) Synchronous 
Jewish events, (3) Synchronous 
“6 as the Roman 
reigns, (4) Synchronous Chinese 
events, (5) Synchronous events in 
other Kastern lands. We need only 
remark in a word on the value of 
the Old and New 


Testament chronologies. 


western’? events, 


these Tables in 
They ex- 
hibit in a perfectly connected series 
the important eras and events from 
the Creation down to the Revelation 
of the Apostle John. ‘The Tables 
of Synchronous events in China and 
the East add a feature which will 
be of interest to the Chinese. Bible 
scenes and events are in @ manner 
broucht near, localized, and divested 
of a portion of their remoteness and 
strang@eness. 

12. cand Antinals Men- 
tioned 2 the Dible, pp- 50.— 
Liis article is in Two Parts,.and, 
like that on weights, measures and 


7 a 
Plants 


inoney, is elaborately composed, as 
evident from the space occupied. 
The First Part treats of Plants, 
(1) Fragrant Shrubs, (2) Cereals 
and Vegetables, (3) Miscellaneous 
(4) Fruit Trees, (5) 

Trees, (6) Miscellaneous 
The Second Part treats of 
Animals. (1) Birds, (2) Domestic 
(Juadrupeds, (3) Wild Animals, Rep- 


tiles, ishes, 


(Crrasses, ete., 
l'ragrant 


Trees. 


The work is 
replete with the necessary Scripture 
references. Whether or nota single 
shrub or insect has escaped scrutiny 
we are unable to say. The presumption 
is wholly in favor of the negative. 


Insects. 
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13. Ethnology of the Bible, pp: 16. 
In his Introduction the author 
states that his treatise refers to the 
ancient countries which had rela- 
tions with the Jews, and that the 
Bible is the source of authority on 
the subject. Owning to its geo- 
graphical position between three 
Continents, Judea, though so small, 
had wide international relations. 
The periods of intercourse were 
four, (1) the patriarchal, (2) the 
times of the Kings, (3) the period 
of the Captivity, (4) the New 
Testament period. The treatise is 
in Four Parts, of which the jirst and 
third are sub-divided into short 
chapters. Distinct reference is 
made to Genesis 10 and Ezekiel 27, 
as sources of ethnologic authority 
and investigation. The lands were 
divided between the sons of Noah— 
Shem in the centre, Ham in the 
South, and Japhet in the North. 
Beginning with Palestine, theauthor 
gives a historical sketch of the 
origin, ete., of the various tribes 
and peoples known to the Jews, . 
and having a more or less intimate 
connection with them, as the Ara- 
bians, Syrians, Chaldeans, Elamites, 
Medes and Persians, people of the 
Caucasus and Asia Minor, Egyp- 
tians, Greeks and Romans. He 
distinguishes carefully between the 
Arab tribes descended by different 
lines from Abraham; and between 
the tribes of Upper and Lower 
In the last chapter of Part 
Third is an interesting reference to 
the Jews’ knowledge of India and 
China. Next to this treatise is 
Number Fourteen, a longer and 
equally valuable-one by the same 
author. 

14. Intercourse of the Chosen Peo- 
ple with other nations, pp. 26.— 
The introduction states the geogra- 
phical position of the Jews among 
the countries, on which, as a basis, 
an examination into the subject of 
their international relations may be 
undertaken, and the results seen in 
a wide corruption of morals and 
religion. All this, despite prophetic 
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admonition and warning. 

treatise is in four parts, of which 
the first two are sub-divided into 
chapters. The following themes are 
dwelt upon. Purt first, the rise and 
decline of those nations through 
constant wars. Part second, Jewish 
intercourse and consequent corrup- 
tion in religion and worship. Purt 
third, the commercial intercourse. 
Part fourth, the intercourse and 
community of interest in learning 
and thearts. Theauthor considers, 
in these relations with the Jewish 
nation, the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Persians, Phenicians, 
etc ete. In the third part, particu- 
lar mention is made of the four 
highways of commerce, two by land 
and two by water (L) the highway 
from Egypt through western Canaan 


to Lebanon and the Euphrates 
at Carchemish and the Tigris 
at Nineveh, thence to Babylon 
and the Persian Gulf. (2) the 


highway from §S. W. Arabia to 
Mecca, Jordan, Canaan, thence 
turning to N, Egypt. (3) the way 
by water from Phenicia to Cyprus, 
Greece, the South isles to South 
Italy, North Africa and Spain, (4) 
the way by water from North East 
-arm of Red Sea to South West 
Arabia and the mouth of the Indus 
and Ophir. The whole treatise is 
very full in its geographical notes 
and Scripture references. 

15, 16,17. The Old Testament mir- 
acles, the Old Testament parables, and 
the New Testament miracles, pp. 10. 
These sections are, of course, very 
brief, being simply three lists of 
the miracles and parables. The 
places of occurrence of the miracles 
are ncted at the top of the page, 
and Scripture references are placed 
below in small type. To make this 
section complete, a List of New 
Testament Parables should be ad- 
ded. This list numbers 64 in the 
Student’s Edition of the Bible, is- 
sued by the American Tract Society. 

18. Bible Index and Glossary 
of Scripture Phrases, ‘pp. 192.— 
This forms a separate volume, con- 
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The | venient for use, in the small-paged 


Edition of the “ Aids.’’ We have 
first a short Introduction, stating 
that the Inspired Word is scattered 
through many volumes, like the my- 
riad things in the material world, 
and not given to us in a systematic 
form, as a theological treatise. From 
this arises the necessity of diligent 
examination to ascertain its pre- 
cious truths and to present them in 
a connected form. While a syste- 
matic 


arrangement is a laborious 
task, its use when completed is 
manifold. Following the Introduc- 


tion, is a list of the names (with 
their abbreviated forms) of the 66 
Books of the Bible, and a Table of 
Contents in 12 sections, with the 
list of subjects to be treated of 
under each. The titles or headings 
of the 12 sections are, (1) Concern- 
ing God, (2) Concerning Christ, 
(3) Concerning the Holy Spirit, 
(4) the Sacred Scriptures, (5) Man, 
(6) the Gospel, (7) the Church, (8) 
Trials and afflictions, (9) Human 
Relations, (10) The Future World, 
(11) Miscellaneous subjects, (12) 
Explanation of Seripture names. 
Coming to the body of the work, 
we find in each of the T2 sections 
or volumes a numerous collection 
of explanatory phrases, grouped 
under the leading subject or theme, 
and illustrated, more or less cop- 
iously, by Scripture references in 
small type. As these’ phrases ar 
not formally -defined, the work is 
not strictly a Glossary, but a Colles- 
tion, like Gaston’s, in which a 
leading Subject has groups of re- 
lated, explanatory terms, with ap- 
propriate Bible references. ‘To get 
an idea of the range of the work, 
take the first section ‘ Concerning 
God.” It comprises 38 sub-divisious 
of themes, as to the nature, the 
glory, the patience, the love of 
God: and, under the first of the 38 
(the nature) we count 35 descriptive 
phrases with their many texts. 
Taking a page at random, I count 
about 50 phrases. At that rate, 
the work contains over 9000 phrases 
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The student has thus in convenient 
shape a Manual of bible themes, 
whose signification is fully illus- 
trated by an extensive collation of 
proof texts. ‘The value of such a 
work is not easily overestimated. 
19. Five Maps (The se hear e not bee id 
rveceived.—lt seems quite unneces- 
sary to add much to this very 
cursory review. If my memory is 
not at fault, | met with an occasion- 
al want of uniformity in names of 
persons or places, as of Alexander, 
‘Antioch. ‘The authors themselves 
will, however, be able to detect such 
slight errors or slips of the pen, and 
introduce any changes that may be 
desirable in future editions of the 
book. The volume is exceedinely 
valuable, for purposes of reference, 
to the Chinese student, as similar 
works in the English languace are 


© 
c 


Corea, The Hermit Nation.—I. Ancien 
and: Social History.—IlI. Mode 


Elliot Griffis.’ Late of Imperial U 


**Mikado’s Empire. New York, C] 
Tis is a book of very great interest. 
It appears at a time when Corea is 
attracting great attention and very 
many will be glad to get a reliable 
and readable history of the country 
with some account of its manners 
and customs. ‘The work is written 
in a very readable style. It 
brought out in the best type of the 
New York Press.— We commend it 
to all our redders as a most interest- 
ing account of a peculiar people. 


g is 


The Beginnings of History according to the Dible an 


Oriental Peoples From the Creatio 

Lenormant, Professor of Archaeolo 

&e. ke. New York; Charles Scribn 
We have given this full statement 
of the title because it states fully 
what contained in the Book. 
Those who are interested to com- 
pare the Bible account of the crea- 
tion of man; the first sins; the 
Cherubim and the revolving sword 3; 
tho murder of Abel and the found- 
ing of the first city; the Sethites 
and Canaanies, the ten Antediluvian 
Patriacchs the children of God 


is 
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to us. By such reference facts 


of many kinds are ut once settled, 
so far as the bes itical authority 
them The L will 
be very useful to all classes in the 
chureh: and thie 
Articles, as the general and parti- 
cular “ Introductions,” the ‘* Inter- 
val between the Old and New Testa- 
and the ‘* Intercourse : 


the Jews with other 


+ 
( 


’ ty 
eC C1 li 


ean settle manua 


native of 


some 


ments, ot 


nations’ may 


be profitably introduced into schools 


and Seminaries, as Primary ‘Text 
books; ‘The Glossary of Scripture 
Phrases” stands by itself, as a very 


rs and 
teachers in their weekly prepara- 
for pulpit, the Sunday 
and the Bible ( We 
shall be very vlad to see this whole 
volume extensively introduced. 


1 
Chie 


convenient help to prea 


1 
t} 
Ul 


tions 
Sehoo 


ic 


] 
i 


‘lass. 


C.C.B 
tand Mediaeval History.—TIT. Political 
nm and Recent History. By William 
niversity, Tokio, Ja n. Author of the 
iarles Scribner's $ , 1882. ‘ 

It isan 8vo, vol. of 450 pages. The 
modern and recent History, which 


occupies a little over one hundred 


pages, is the most interesting and 
important part of the book. All 
residents in the ast will at oneé 


turn to them and devour them with 


| the ereatest interest. Some readers 


will differ from the writer on some 


points but most readers will accept 
his statements as, in the main, cor- 


| rect and well supported. 


l traditions of 
nof man to'the delug By Francois 
ey at the. National Library of France, 








ers»s 





ns 1882. 


and the Darrehters of men and the 


Deluge will find these several mat- 
ters very fully considered. The 
author says, “f am a Christian, 


and just now, when my belief may 
be a cause of probation, [ am 
more than ever desirous to proclaim 
it emphatically. But at the same 
time, [am a scholar, and as such 
[ do not recognize both a Chris- 
tian se ‘e and 


re 


1enc f free 


a science o 
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thought. Lacknowledge one science | Lenormant has collected from many 
only, needing’ no qualifying epithet, recent authorities shows how w idely 
which leaves theological ques- extended was the knowledge of t] 
tions on one side, as foreign to its | early history of the race. 


ie 
He Says, 
domain, and accepts all investi- | at page xvi of the preface, “The 
gators, working in good faith, first chapters of Genesis constitute 
whatever their religious convictions, | a ‘‘ Book of the beginnings,” in 
as equally its servants *** But I | accordance with the stories handed 
must add, in all sincerity, that down in 


Israel from generation to 
never yet, in the course of a career 


veneration, ever since the time of 
extending over a quarter of acen- | the Patriarchs, which, in all its es- 
tury given to study, have I come | sential affirmations 
face to face with a genuine con- 
flict between science and religion.” 


, is parallel with 
the’statements of the books from the 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigris.” 
The full collection of the traditions We commend the 


book to those 
and the ancient notions which Prof. 


who are interested in such studies. 


"he Chrysanthemum and Phoenic. January 1883.—Yokohama, Japan. 


Tuts is the first number of Vol. 3,) and the Arima Rebellion. By Dr. 
of this monthly. It is the first of a Geerts.—VI. Ornithological Notes. 
new series under a New KEditor,; By T. W. Blakeston.—VII. The 
with a new style and appearance.| Old Year, By Captain Brinkley, 
We confess we prefer the old) R.A.—VIII. Recent Literature, By 
yight and cheerful dress rather J. M. Dixon. Onur 
than this new one. But this new 
form may suit better its enlarge- 


space will not 
admit of noticine each article. The 
one which will attract most readers 
ment: which has occurred with this) is Dr. Groth’s Report on Higher 
new departure. ‘The number is, Education in Japan. Dr. G. first 
however, destitute of any statement refers to the effect that the Chinese 

f the plans or purposes connected Language and Literature have had 
with the enlargement, or of the upon the Japanese people in the 
terms of publication and various past centuries. 
other matters which the public gene- 
‘ally wish to know about periodicals. 


In the second part 
he refers to the present effort to 
introduce Kuropean Learning into 
This first number presents a vari- Japan. The Report will be continued. 
ous Table of Contents from which The History of Japanese Keramics 
its readers may select according to | commenced in this number promises 
their different tastes. —I. The House 
of Kuroda. Chap. 1. The Rival) The article on the Arima Rebellion 
Kiefs, By Capt, Brinkley, R | ee hl brings before the readers a most 
Darwin’s Theory of Evolution ap- | interesting incident in the history 
plied to Sandwich Island Mollusks, ; 


to be very interesting and complete. 


of Western intercourse with Japan. 
By John T. Gulick.—ILI. Higher Altogether the number is one of 
Education in Japan, Translated from varied and very great interest. We 
the German of Dr. Adoiph Groth by congratulate our Cotem porary on 
C.8.Eby.—IV.A History of Japanese 
Keramics, Chapter 1. By Captain 


Brinkley, R.A.—V. Koeckerbacker 


its enlargement and the excellence 
of this first number. 


The China Review. January-February, 1883. 

Tue 4th No., of the 11th Vol., of | from the notes left by his revered 
this well established Review comes | Father. These serve to show how 
to us with full pages of able articles. | dark the human mind is in feeling 
Mr. J. Dyer Ball continues the | after God without the light of the 
Scraps from Chinese Mythology, | Christian Scriptures. Rev. Ch., Piton 
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continues the History of the Fall of 
the Tstin Dynasty and the rise. of 
that of Han. The next article 
furnishes evidence of the different 
places in which Chinese is studied. 
The Sin-nen variations of Cantonese 
is furnished by Mr. A. Don, who is 
laboring among the Chinese Imme- 
grants in New Zealand. The object 
is to show the variation of the 
language spoken in the Districts of 
Sin Whuiand Sin Hung from what 
is spoken in the Department city. 
Rev. Dr. Edkins furnishes a paper 
on some Chinese words. The re- 
mainder of the number has Notices 


i Kk th # f# BE The Geography « 
second notice. 

As a typographical error made us 

say that it was a Geography of India 

we repeat the notice. From the 

author we learn that it has been 

prepared from the “Sacred Geo- 


graphy published by the American 


The American Antiquarium and Orien 


Jameson and Morse, Chicago, U.S. 


Tus Journal is in the 5th year of | 
publication and every year with an 
enlarged circulation. It has eight 
departments with an Editor for 
each department as follows; Ameri- 
ean Archaeology and Ethnology, 
The Editor-in-chief. 2 Oriental 
Literature, and Archaeology, Prof. 
‘John Averys. 3 European and 
Classical Art and Language, Dr. J. 
D. Butler. 4 Indian Linguistics, 
A. S. Gatschet. 5 Indian (Ameri- 
can) Mythology and Folk-lore, 
Rev. J. D. Dorsey. 6 Biblical 
Archaeology, Rev. 8. Merrill D.D. 
7 Assyriology, Rev. D. D. Miller, 
D.D., 8 Geological Evidences, 
Prof. J. S. Newberry. 

Irs especial work is to furnish 
information on all archaelogical 
researches, explorations and dis- 
coveries, whether in American, 
Kuropean or Oriental countries. It | 
is now well established, numbering 
among its contributors some of the | 
best scholars in the world, and it has 
already assumed a great prominence | 


| of 


NT PUBLICATIONS. [ Mar.-April.] 


New Books and Notes and 
Queries. Weare gratified to notice 
the .very complimentary manner 
in which the last volume of the 
ltecorder is spoken of. We quote the 
passage that contributors to the 
Recorder may see how their papers 
are regarded, and that others may 
be stimulated to help to make it 
even still more valuable. The 
writer of the notice says: ‘* Before 
concluding this notice we would 
congratulate our contemporary on 
the completion of one of the most 
valuable volumes ever issued from 
the Mission Press.” 


of Judea. By Rev. R. H. Graves, M.D., 


| Tract Society.. The larger work 
| has illustrations on foreign paper 
| while the Compendium is intended 
more especially for schools. Both 
books are illustrated with colored 
maps.” 


tal Journal. Edited by Rev. 8. T. Peet. 
A. $3,00 per year. 
in literary and scientific cireles both 
in America and Europe. 

The number for January 1883 lias 
a varied Table of Contentsas follows; 
Frontispiece.—L. The Mexican God- 
dess of Death.—II. On the Inter- 
pretation of the early Mythologies 
of Greece and India.—III. Indian 
Migrations as evidenced by lan- 
guage.—ILV. Native races of Colom- 
bia, South America. —V. Ancient 
Village Architecture in America.— 
VI. Description of an_ ancient 
Aztec Village in New Mexico.— 
VII. Specimen of the Churnets 
language —VIII. Mound Joliet. 


| Editorial. Recent Intelligence, Lin- 
| guistic Notes. Muller on American 


Language, Comanche nouns, Iro- 
quois, Revue de Linguistique, &c., 
&c. Ethnographic Notes, Notesfrom 
Oriental Periodicals, Book Reviews. 
It will be seen that the Journal has 
a wide range of subjects. Those who 
are interested in such researches 
will find it an interesting and valu- 
able periodical. 





